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ONE IN CHARITY. 
By SILAS K. HOCKING, 
Avrnor or “For Licur anp Liserry,’’ “ Were Dury Lies,” “Rex Raynor, Artist,” ‘ For 
Asraarn,’’ ‘*HEr BEnny,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII.—CANDOUR AND CANT. 


- “Honour is the subject of my story. 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


OEL TREVENA had pocketed 
his rent and got rid of the 
Saxons, and yet he was not 
happy. It seems to take a 
great deal to make some peo- 
ple happy, and Joel was one 
of that class. Nothing ever 

came up to his expectations. He had antici- 

pated many things with a great deal of eager- 
ness ; but somehow when they came into his 
possession they always fell short of what he 
had imagined. His apples—fair enough to 
the eye—turned to ashes in the mouth. His 
revenges—sweet enough in prospect—were 
bitter as gall in reality. When he arranged 
for the sale at Delph Cottage he expected 
quite a high day. He hailed its advent with 
keen delight. And yet it proved one of the 
most miserable days he had ever known. Not 
that there was any lack of buyers; indeed, 

from a financial point of view the sale was a 
reat success. People, out of sympathy for 
ill Saxon and Ruth, gave, in dozens of in- 

stances, far more than the things were worth. 

Joel saw this clearly enough, and was angry 

in consequence. All the sympathy was for 

the Saxons, there was none for him. His 
long forbearance was not considered. No 
one praised him for his leniency. On the 
contrary, he overheard remarks during the 
progress of the sale that almost made his hair 
stand onend. He might have been an un- 
principled land-shark or a bloodthirsty ogre 
judging from the way people looked at him 
and spoke of him. He felt, long before the 
day closed, that his chance of getting elected 
as a guardian of the poor was at an end. 
The people were altogether prejudiced and 
unreasonable, and were swayed by the silliest 
sentiment. He wondered why they could 
not look at the matter in a sensible way, and 
give him credit for his forbearance and con- 
sideration. 
“ Poor Saxon,” he heard a woman say, as 
the house was being swiftly dismantled ; “ it 
XXII—21 








would ha’ broke his heart to have seen this. 
He did so pride himself ’pon his home.” 

“ Ay, an’ a purty little home ’twas, too,” 
was the reply. “It was a mercy, paps, the 
Lord took ’im when He did.” 

“The Lord took him!” said the first 
speaker, curling her lip with scorn. ‘ You 
mean Joel sent him.” 

“Why, Nancy,” said a third speaker, 
“ how dye make that out ?” 

“T make it out as easy as I make pig into 
pork,” Nancy replied with warmth. 

The other women tittered. 

“?Tain’t no laughin’ matter, neither,” said 
Nancy, with a touch of indignation in her 
tones. ‘Joel pressed him that hard for his 
rent that the poor fellow hadn’t no time to 
timber the level, and so the run came. M 
man says that the way he worked the last few 
days of his life was fairly cruel.” 

“Yes, they do say he was terrible anxious,” 
was the reply. 

“ Any body 'd be anxious, put ’em in the 
same place,” Nancy replied. “But Joel, 
with all his graspin’, will be no better for it 
in the long run ; you mark my words. But 
here comes the eight-day clock, I am agoin’ 
for that.” 

Joel slunk away, hot, angry, and somewhat 
conscience-stricken. For the moment it 
seemed a little matter to him that he was 
certain now to get all his rent. Money was 
not everything afterall. Indeed, money was 
nothing of itself. It was valuable simply for 
what it could command. Money gave a man 
position, power, influence. It purchased the 
respect of the crowd. It lifted the possessor 
above the common herd of men. But, stay! 
Was this so? He had money, and meant to 
have more; but had he got the respect of 
the crowd? These people treated him with 
undisguised contempt. They considered 
themselves as good as he, and better. They 
spoke of him still as “Joel.” They did not 
condescend even to recognise him. 

“It’s a stupid, ridiculous world,” he said 
to himself, angrily, as he made his way into 
the orchard alone. ‘“ Nothing ever turns out 
quite as one expects. Saxon needn't have 
gone an’ got killed, he couldn’t have done me 
a worse turn than that. If he weren’t so 
religious I should be half inclined to think he 
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did it on purpose. I should, indeed ;” and 
he pushed his hands into his pockets and 
marched down towards the river. After a 
few minutes he retraced his steps, and turned 
into one of the small meadows. 

“It’s a purty compact little place,” he 
grunted to himself. “I shall have no diffi- 
culty in letting it; and I shall be able to 
get a bigger rent, too, than Saxon paid.” 
And he stood still in the centre of the plot 
and surveyed the scene. 

“ There ain’t a little place within five miles 
of Penleon that’s equal to it,” he went on. 
“Tt’s worth twice as much as it was when 
Saxon took it. He ain’t stinted the manure, 
that’s certain, and he’s reclaimed every bit of 
waste ground, and yet how he grumbled 
when I raised his rent ;” and he strode back 
again into the orchard. 

“ Folks are so unreasonable,” he went on. 
“Look at this orchard, now. When Saxon 
took it, it was a piece of waste ground, and see 
what a splendid orchard he’s made of it, and 
everybody knows I never attempted to raise 
the rent till all the trees began to bear, and 
yet the fellow said I was unjust, and all that. 
However, I shall put up the rent for the 
next tenant, that’s certain ;” and he sauntered 
back again into the garden. 

The sale was at an end by this time. Most 
of the goods had been taken away, and the 
auctioneer and his clerk were busy making 
up their books. The house, with its uncur- 
tained windows, seemed to stare at him re- 
proachfully, and the few people who yet 
remained were standing about in animated 

oups—perhaps they were blaming him, as 

e had heard the women do. 

“Tl wait till they’ve gone,” he said to 
himself, leaning against a cherry-tree. “I’ve 
heard a good deal more than is pleasant 
already. In a few days the whole affair will 
have blown over and be forgotten, I'll geta 
new tenant in as quickly as possible, and then 
nothing more will be heard of it.” 

Unfortunately for Joel, however, the new 
tenant was not forthcoming as readily as he 
anticipated. For a few weeks a number of 
people came to look at the place, but as soon 
as the rent was mentioned they went away 
and were never heard of again. 

Joel was puzzled, disappointed, and not a 
little angry. ‘The place is dirt cheap,” he 
said to himself. “Folks must be fools not 
to snap at it. I expected quite a run on it.” 

After a few weeks the house and garden 
began to wear a sadly neglected and weedy 
appearance. Old houses left untenanted soon 
fall into decay, and Delph Cottage was one 
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of the oldest houses in the neighbourhood. 
While the Saxons lived in it, everything was 
kept trim and nice. Not a spray of ivy was 
allowed to go astray; not a creeper any- 
where but was carefully trained. But a 
month of neglect witnessed a painful trans- 
formation. 

“Tf I don’t let it soon,” Joel mused, one 
evening, as he walked in the garden, survey- 
ing his property, “I shall never let it. The 
place is going to rack and ruin as fast as it 
can go. I never saw anything like it. I 
shall have to take less rent, that’s certain. 
It’s very annoying, but there’s no help for it. 
I'll go down to the Boar’s Head at once and 
let it be known that I'll take less than Saxon 
gave for it. Good heavens! it’s throwing 
the place away ; but what is a man to do?” 

That was just the question. What was a 
man to do under such circumstances? No 
doubt from Joel’s point of view the whole 
affair was very annoying and disappointing, 
and all the more disappointing from the fact 
that he had expected such a very different 
result. 

By September, however, Joel had got a 
tenant in tow, and was beginning to feel a 
little more at ease. It is true that the pro- 
spective tenant was not altogether such as he 
would have chosen could he have had his own 
way in the matter; but, practically, he had 
no choice. It was Eli Gumson or nobody. 
And Eli was such an unknown quantity that 
it was almost impossible not to have some 
small measure of misgiving respecting him. 

For twenty years Eli had been out of the 
country, and for ten of those years it was 
generally supposed that he was dead. Mrs. 
Gumson, at any rate, had wept over the un- 
timely fate of her spouse, had put on black, 
and had even sent out ‘‘In Memoriam” cards, 
on which she had inscribed the many virtues 
of the deceased Gumson. 

For ten years Mrs. Gumson had earned 
her living as a nurse, and to all appearances 
had enjoyed her widowhood and her free- 
dom. Births and burials were Mrs. Gum- 
son’s delight — particularly burials. She 
believed she had a special talent, as she said, 
“for laying out corpses.” She took a pride 
in her handiwork. To minister to the 
wants of the newly-born was interesting in 
its way, but by no means to be compared 
with the last rites for the dead. “ Bein’ a 
widow,” as she explained, “funerals accorded 
more with her feelin’s.” She entered into 
the spirit of the occasion. She shed tears 
freely, and when the bell had ceased to toll 
and the guests returned from the grave-side, 
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she was always able to greet them with 
smiles and even a ripple of laughter. What 
with births and funerals therefore, Mrs. 
Gumson’s services were in considerable re- 
quest. In fact, she held the field and pros- 
pered. 

It is true that, during the ten years of 
Gumson’s silence, strange and unauthenti- 
cated reports now and then reached Penleon 
respecting the doings of some one who bore 
a very strong likeness to Mrs. Gumson’s hus- 
band. But California was such a long way 
off, and the Cornish boys in that far-away 
land were so reticent when questioned by 
letter, that no very reliable information 
could be obtained. 

If any of these reports reached Mrs. Gum- 
son they did not trouble her. She was so 
positive that if her beloved Eli were alive he 
would write to her, that the very fact that 
letters had ceased to come from him was 
proof positive that he had ceased to exist. 
For ten years he had written to her with 
great regularity, and in terms of the strongest 
affection. Then, suddenly, letters and re- 
mittances ceased ; but in their place came a 
newspaper with a detailed and harrowing 
account of an explosion in one of the mines, 
in which four men had been blown to bits, 
one of these men being Eli Gumson. 

Yet, notwithstanding such positive and 
circumstantial evidence, whispers still reached 
Penleon that Gumson was alive. How such 
whispers got into circulation it was hard 
to say ; we simply state the fact. 

For two years, however, no such whisper 
had obtained currency and Gumson was 
almost forgotten, when one drowsy after- 
noon in the middle of August, he suddenly 
and without warning appeared upon the 
scene. He drove over from Penleon Road 
Station in great style, having engaged the 
most “swagger turn-out,” as he expressed it, 
the livery stables could supply. The weather 
being hot he had arrayed himself in full 
digger costume, which consisted of coat and 
pants and a red flannel shirt. His wide- 
awake hat had a brim of most abnormal 
width ; his Wellington boots were remark- 
able for their depth of heel and breadth of 
toe. On his rough, sun-burnt hands he had 
quite a display of rings, and from his fob 
dangled an enormous chain and seal. Indeed, 
Eli had come prepared to make a sensation, 
and he was not disappointed. 

Mrs. Gumson, when he appeared upon the 
scene, went off into violent fijutarloc. This 
was very becoming of her. Nothing short 
of hysterics would have done justice to the 


occasion. Eli regarded her with great com- 
placency, seating himself on the table mean- 
while, and deliberately swinging his Welling- 
ton boots. 

“Now, Sarah,” he said at length, with a 
strong Yankee accent, “don’t you think it’s 
time this very interestin’ dumb show ended, 
an’ that we come to speech ?” 

Mrs. Gumson sat bolt upright in a moment 
and stared at him. 

“T guess you're kinder skeered like,” he 
went on with a drawl. “ Didn’t expect me, 
eh? Not sartin yet if I’m real flesh an’ 
blood. Think, perhaps, I’m a ghost o’ some 
sort come to torment ’e before your time. 
Nothin’ of the sort, Sarah. I’m Eli; your 
own loved an’ long-lost Eli. Come back 
from the depth and silence of a great lone 
land where there was no means of writin’ as 
it were. Come back through untold dangers 
and escapes. Oh, Sarah, if you’d only known 
what I’ve suffered to get to you even now; 
and—and y 

But at this point Eli’s voice faltered, and 
he seemed quite unable to go on. Sarah by 
this time had risen to her feet, and was 
breathing hard. 

“T don’t wonder that you hesitate as it 
were,” Eli went on at length. “It’s but 
nat’ral. I do not complain. I will say 
nothin’ of what I have suffered, of how I 
have toiled. If I showed any emotion just 
now as it were, I recall it. Do you hear, 
Sarah, I recall it.” 

But Sarah was still silent. Some of the 
strange whispers she had heard began to 
float through her mind. As yet she did not 
feel sure of her ground. Love struggled 
with jealousy, duty with desire. 

Eli was not in the least discomfited. He 
had anticipated some such reception, and 
was prepared for it. His own part in the 
little scene he had rehearsed several times 
over, and had prepared the stage effects. 

“Tt’s only nat’ral, as I said before,” he 
went on, throwing a great dash of pathos 
into his tones, “that you should have all but 
forgotten me. I have been as dead to you, 
an’ other faces have come atween as it were. 
The dead is soon forgotten, and other folks 
as is livin’ take their place 

“ No, it ain’t true,” Sarah exclaimed, find- 
ing speech at last. “It ain't me as—has— 
ie” 

“T’m glad to ’ear it, Sarah,” Eli answered, 
with great gravity, pretending not to notice 
the implied suspicion ; “ very glad to ’ear it. 
It’s a load off my mind to know you've been 
true to my memory as it were. An’ your 
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word, Sarah, is as gospel to me. I could not 
doubt what you say.” 

“But you?” Sarah gasped. “What 
about you? What about—about—oh, I 
don’t know.” And Sarah sat down again. 

“Es it possible,” Eli said slowly and 
huskily, “es it possible that idle tongues 
can have spoke evil of me? Me, who have 
toiled in loneliness, keepin’ one face afore me 
night and day, and longin’ only—only : 

But at this point Eli’s face disappeared in 
the ample width of a red pockethandker- 
chief which he pulled from his bosom. 

Sarah was deeply affected, and burst into 
tears, and for a while there was silence in 
the room. 

Eli slipped off the table at length, and 
replaced his wide-awake. 

“T guess, Sarah, I’d better be agoin’,” he 
said, brokenly. “It comes a bit ’ard after 
twenty years of sufferin’ and waitin’, but 
Tm not agoin’ to complain. Nobody wont 
hear me murmur. Back again to the wilds 
of that far-off land I go. Ah, what avails 
my money now %” 

“ Have ’e brought home a lot of money ?” 
Sarah asked, with sudden animation. 

‘‘Mor’n I shall ever spend,” he answered, 
with seeming indifference. ‘‘ But who cares 
now? To make my Sarah a lady has been 
my himpetus as it were; but I’ve been too 
long in doin’ it. While I’ve been a-diggin’ 
for the fuel as it were the fire’s gone out.” 

“No, Eli, ’tain’t that at all,” Sarah an- 
swered, slowly. ‘I love’e as much as ever 
I did. I do, indeed.” 

“ An’ you don’t want me to go away an’ 
forget ’e? Go away an’ die as it were ?” 

“Oh, no; you mustn’t go away again.” 

“Then come to my bosom, Sarah.” 

And she came. 

Before the day was out it was known all 
over Penleon that Eli Gumson had returned, 
and that he had returned to stay. Reports 
considerably varied as to the extent of his 
wealth. But that he would never need to 
work again was an accepted fact. Of course, 
all the whispers that had been current for 
ten years past were revived again and freely 
canvassed. But since no proof was forth- 
coming, after a few days they were quietly 
allowed to drop. 

Gumson’s story —that he aad enother had 
spent ten years in the very heart of the 
Sierra Nevadas, five hundred miles from 
everywhere, patiently searching for gold— 
was made, with frequent repetitions and ex- 
planations, to appear so plausible, that most 
people at length accepted it as true. And 





Eli was reinstated into Penleon society on 
something more than the old footing, and 
received the measure of homage due to his 
uncounted riches. 

Of course, a man of independent means 
could not occupy the small cottage that had 
been his in the old days, and in which his 
wife had dwelt ever since. He wanted some- 
thing a little more aristocratic— something 
a little back from the main road. A house 
with a garden attached, and if it had a 
meadow or two surrounding it so much the 
better. It was only natural, therefore, that 
since Delph Cottage was empty his thoughts 
should turn in that direction. 

“T guess, Sarah,” he said, “it’s just the 
right location. It will want a little fixin’ up, 
and a few alterations ; but a hundred dollars 
or so judiciously spent will work wonders. 
I must see Joel about it right away.” 

And so it came about that Joel unex- 
pectedly found a tenant. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—COWARD AND FOOL. 


“ T’ve studied men from my topsy-turvy 
Close, and I reckon rather true : 
Some are fine fellows, some right scurvy ; 
Most a dash between the two.” 
GrorcE MERreEpITH. 


JOEL TREVENA was seated in his little 
office impatiently awaiting the arrival of his 
new tenant. It was a damp, chilly day in 
September, with a complaining wind, and a 
generally pervading atmosphere of gloom 
and melancholy. Everything seemed to say 
that summer was past and over, and that 
bleak and desolate winter was coming again, 
and coming all too quickly. A week ago 
the weather had been hot and sultry, and 
people had complained that “dog-days” had 
been unduly lengthened out; now these 
people were complaining that the damp 
made them feel creepy, that the wind had a 
mournful sound in it, and that unless the 
skies cleared they would have to light the 
fires again or bring out their winter’s 
clothing. 

Joel could not hear the wind as he sat in 
his little office for the noise of the mill. But 
through the grimy window he could see the 
trees swaying in the damp cold gusts that 
swept up the valley, and he could feel “in 
his bones,” as he expressed it, the change 
that was in the air. 

He was not in a very happy frame of mind. 
He hated these sudden changes in the 
weather. He hated being kept waiting be- 
yond the time agreed upon. He hated the 
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superior airs put on by men of the Gumson 
type. 

“T suppose the fellow thinks he is going 
to impress me with the idea of his vast 
importance by acting in this way,” Joel 
growled, “but he does naught of the sort. 
a impresses me with the fact that he’s a 
ool.’ 

And Joel stretched out his legs to their 
farthest limits and pushed his hands deep 
into his pockets. He looked very miserable 
and shrunken and cold in this posture. His 
lean shoulders were on a level with his ears, 
his face was drawn and haggard, his clothes 
seemed to be two sizes too big for him. 

By his neighbours he was regarded as a 
prosperous man, but it was difficult to see in 
what his prosperity lay. If such matters as 
health and happiness, mind and morals, had 
to be taken into account, there would be a 
serious debit balance ; and even in the matter 
of material possessions, there was no over- 
whelming presumption that the opinion of 
his neighbours was right. 

He bought heavily now and then. He 
liked big transactions; he occasionally ven- 
tured on risky speculations; he liked being 
spoken of as “a large buyer”; but how far 
these things tended to prosperity could not 
be easily determined. He always talked 
largely and confidently, and occasionally 
went out of his way to hint that ‘he was 
making his pile.” 

On the morning in question, however, he 
did not look like a prosperous man. He 
looked broken, and disheartened, and appre- 
hensive. Perhaps it was only the weather 
that was to blame, or perhaps it was some 
news in the Mark Lane Express, which lay on 
the floor by his chair, that was troubling 
him. But, whatever the cause of his unhap- 
piness, he was, without doubt, unhappy. 

“T’m glad I’ve let the place, anyhow,” he 
said to himself, ‘though I wish the fellow 
would come and sign the agreement. I do 
dislike these delays. He said he’d be here 
at ten o'clock, and now it’s nearly eleven,” 
and he stared anxiously out of the grimy 
window across the meadows. The wind was 
still swaying the trees and turning up the 
white sides of their leaves, while over the 
distant hill the clouds hung low, and threat- 
ened rain. 

“Tt’s a melancholy day,” he mused. “I 
wish the skies would brighten a bit. One 
always looks the dark side of things on a 
day like this. But here comes Gumson 
across the fields, or I’m much mistaken,” 
and he leaned forward to get a better view. 


“Ay, it’s him,” he chuckled, and his face 
brightened considerably. “But what an 
oddity he looks! He always had more 
swagger than sense in his young days; now 
he’s all swagger, an’ no sense at all.” 

A few minutes later Gumson reached the 
stile on the farther side of the yard, and sat 
on it, as Ruth Saxon had done a few months 
before. What a contrast, however, in the 
two pictures! She sat there in a blaze of 
sunshine—a dainty, winsome presence, rich 
in colour, graceful in form. He sat in the 
mournful wind, beneath a sunless sky, his 
tanned and swarthy face looking swarthier 
than ever in the shadow of his immense 
wide-awake ; his coarse hands decked with 
clumsy rings ; his trousers tucked into the 
tops of his boots. 

Ted, coming to one of the upper windows, 
looked out, and remarked to himself the 
contrast. 

“Tain’t no beauty myself,” he reflected, 
good-humouredly, *‘ but I know a purty picter 
when I see it, and the sooner that scarecrow 
gits off the stile the better itll be for the 
repitation of the landscape,” and he turned 
away from the window, and went back to 
his work. 

Gumson, however, was in no hurry to get 
off the stile. He was well pleased with him- 
self ; he was ill pleased with his errand ; and 
so he sat still, staring vacantly at the mill 
and its surroundings. In the twenty years 
he had been away nothing had changed— 
nothing but himself. Twenty years agu he 
was a nobody, and was treated as such. 
Now he had his revenge. He could sport a 
gold watch and chain, and wear rings upon 
his fingers. For all that these people knew, 
he had money enough to buy them up. He 
could strut and swagger, because he had the 
means behind it. He was Eli Gumson, 
Esquire. Had he not received letters so 
addressed? Before he went away the Penleon 
folks had said he was only half baked. But 
he would show them now. Ah! gold was a 
wonderful charmer. How it had charmed 
his wife, and made her swallow all her mis- 
givings and prejudices! and it would charm 
other people in precisely the same way. He 
had no doubt of that. Besides, he had seen 
something of the world, had travelled in 
foreign cities, had rubbed shoulders with 
wealthy speculators; and so he could talk 
about matters that would be an astonish- 
ment to these simple stay-at-home folk, He 
could give them points and wrinkles, ay, 
could make rings about them for that matter. 

He got down from the stile, at length, and 
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stretched himself. He was rather disap- 
pointed that no one had come to the window 
to admire him, particularly as he had been 
at considerable pains to array himself in the 
most approved digger style. It was too 
chilly, however, to remain in the teeth of 
the wind, so he marched quickly across the 
yard, and entered Joel’s office with an air of 
easy familiarity. 

“ Mornin’, Joel,” he said, without giving 
the miller time to speak. “TI calc’late 
I’m a trifle later’n the time named; but it 
don’t make no difference, I guess. In an 
ancient location like this—— ” 

“Tt makes a great deal of difference,” Joel 
said testily. ‘Time’s money.” 

The other laughed, and Joel bit his lip. 
The man’s air of importance annoyed him. 
Moreover, he disliked being called Joel, it 
was disrespectful, not to say impertinent ; 
and then, to make the matter worse, he had 
spoken of Higson’s Mill as an ancient loca- 
tion. Were it not that the agreement was 
still unsigned, he would have ordered him 
out of the office. 

He did his best, however, to conceal his 
annoyance. He deemed it policy so to do. 

“I have the agreement here ready for 
signing,” he said, after a pause. ‘“ Perhaps 
you will append your name without any fur- 
ther delay.” 

“Wall, I guess I won’t, Joel ; not to-day, 
at least.” 

“ Not sign it ?” said Joel, aghast. 

“ Wall, 1 guess not,” the other said, with 
an irritating drawl. 

Joel rose to his feet, and pushed back his 
chair. He was very white, and his lips 
twitched nervously. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, “ that 
you are going to back out of the agree- 
ment ¢” 

“T calc'late there ain't no agreement yet,” 
he replied with provoking coolness. 

“No agreement!” said Joel, angrily. 
“Why, man, everything has been agreed 
upon. Practically, you have taken posses- 
sion of the place.” 

“T ain’t signed the paper,” said Gumson, 
doggedly. 

“No; but you'll have to sign it. We 
ain't going to stand none of your dirty 
foreign tricks here, and so you need not try 
it on.” 

Gumson winced. The suggestion of foreign 
tricks was somewhat unpleasant. He knew 
that stories had been circulated that reflected 
on his character, and he was anxious, as he 
told his wife, “to live down their influerice.” 


For that reason he very much disliked his 
errand to-day. Anything that would give 
colour to the stories that had been in vogue 
was to be avoided, and yet to go and live at 
Delph Cottage was an impossibility. 

“Look here, Joel,” he said, persuasively, 
‘1 don’t want to do nothin’ mean nor under- 
handed. I know unkind things have been 
said agin me, but I forgive ’em. But you 
must know what everybody’s a-sayin’ about 
Delph Cottage.” 

“T know nothing,” said Joel. “No one 
can say anything agin the place. Saxon 
lived there for more than twenty year, an’ 
vastly improved it ; and there ain’t a purtier 
little place within ten mile of Penleon, though 
it’s me as says it who shouldn't.” 

“TI say nothin’ agin the place as a place,” 
Gumson answered, mildly. “It’s just the 
kind of location I’m on the look out for, 
but——”’ 

“But what ¢” fiercely demanded Joel. 

Gumson shifted uneasily. He did not 
wish to write himself down a coward, and 
yet he did not see how he could avoid the 
imputation. 

“You are frightfully slow of speech,” Joel 
thundered, losing command of himself almost 
entirely. 

“Some folks can talk too fast,” Gumson 
retorted. ‘However, I guess that ain't 
neither here nor there. The truth is, Joel, 
that thar house is haunted.” 

Joel dropped into his chair, and simply 
stared at his visitor. 

“You may well stare,” Gumson went on, 
“for what I’m a-tellin’ you is simple gospel 
truth. I ain’t a superstitious man, an’ I 
calc’late I ain’t a narvous man. I’ve seen 
danger in many forms, | have, an’ I tell you 
I ain’t skulked neither. I’ve fought the 
Injuns for five days on the stretch, an’ 
tackled footpads on thar own ground, an’ 
I’m prepared to do it again. But I’m not 
agoin’ to fight what ain’t got no substance, 
an’ can vanish through a stone wall quicker’n 
you can wink. Give me flesh an’ blood, an’ 
I'm your man. Buta jabberin’ ghost as can 
run through you without your feelin’ it, as 
comes creepin’ round when all the lights is 
out, that you can riddle with a six-shooter 
an’ it don’t make no difference to it, and as 
wails an’ cries when it ain’t hurt—wall, I 
says no, not for all the gold of California.” 

“ Rubbish—child’s prattle—the silly tales 
of spiteful and envious tongues,” snarled 
Joel. “I don’t believe a word of it. Saxon 
lived there for more’n twenty years, and he 
never said a word about it being haunted.” 
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“That’s likely enough,” said Gumson. 
*‘ Tt’s Saxon himself as is hauntin’ it now.” 

“ Nonsense—rubbish—humbug,” roared 
Joel. 

“T said the same myself when I first 
heard of it,” said Gumson quietly. “ But 
secin’ is believin’.” 

“Seeing ?” said Joel, growing very white. 
** What have you seen ¢” 

“T’ve seen John Saxon’s ghost.” 

“ Humbug !” 

“ No, it ain’t humbug neither. I tell you 
I ain't a superstitious man nor a narvous 
man, but I’ve seen him as plain as I see 

ou.” 

“Fiddlesticks. Some silly fool has been 
trying to frighten you.” 

“Then youd better see for yourself,” 
said Gumson doggedly. ‘Go an’ spend a 
night there, an’ I guess you'll be a trifle less 
perky than at present.” 

**T shouldn't be afraid of spending a week 
there,” snarled Joel. 

“Try a single night first,” Gumson an- 
swered with mild sarcasm. 

“But do you know,” said Joel, getting 
out of his chair again, “that by circulating 
stories of this kind you are damaging my 
property ?” 

‘‘There’s plenty of other folks talking 
*bout it besides me,” said Gumson. “Be- 
sides, it ain't my fault that Saxon’s come 
back again. He never had no grudge agin 
me. I never badgered him, or worried 
him, or threatened to turn him out of house 
an’ home.” 

“What do you mean ?” roared Joel. 

“T’m only statin’ facts,” said Gumson 
doggedly. “It ain't on my account he’s 
come back. I never drove him so hard that 
he neglected proper precautions. By all 
accounts it’s for your sake he’s come back. 
You’ve got a tenant now as you can’t evict, 
and who won’t pay no rent neither.” 

Joel’s eyes blazed and his lips grew 
livid. 

“This is outrageous,” he hissed. “I 
protess——” 

“You can protest as much as you like, 
was the reply. “There ain’t room in that 
house for two tenants, an’ I’m not agoin’ 
to dispute rights with a ghost.” 

“But the house has been empty for 
months,” roared Joel. “ How is it this silly 
tale never cropped up till now ?” 

“T don’t profess to know that. But 
people do say that Saxon means to be 
even with you. While no tenant was forth- 
coming he- took no trouble; when I de- 
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cided to take it he comes out and shows 
himself.” 

“Then you admit that you did decide to 
take it.” 

“ Most sartinly.” 

“Then I'll make you take it now,” thun- 
dered Joel. 

“What, afore you've got rid of the old 
tenant ? Not so fast, Joel. I weren’t born 
yesterday.” 

Joel bit his lip and looked distressed. 
At length he looked up. 

“Look here,” he said, “I'll ferret out this 
thing as sure’s I’ma living man. I'll put 
the policeman on the job, and if I find it’s 
any of your cursed Yankee tricks, I'll land 
you in jail as sure’s you're born.” 

“ Joel,” said Gumson solemnly, ‘on my 
word of honour, I’m playin’ you no trick. 
It’s a disappointment to me to be done out 
o’ the place, for I had kinder set my heart 
on it. But seriously I can’t dispute rights 
with a ghost. Sarah heard strange noises 
in the daytime when she was a-scouring 
the rooms. But las’ night, a little afore 
midnight, I saw Saxon himself sittin’ under 
the thorn-tree.” 

“Who was with you?” demanded Joel. 

“Job Tredinnick, Jerry Crews, and Sam 
Davey. It were Sam as comed an’ fetched 
us to see.” 

“ And did you go near ?” 

“Not very. We stood by the gate, an’ 
Sam proposed as how we should go close 
up an’ examine it. But directly we pushed 
open the gate, it just slowly vanished out 
of sight.” 

“A likely story,” Joel said with a sneer. 

“You don’t deny, I s’pose, that dead 
people do sometimes come back ?” Gumson 
queried. 

“No, I don’t go as far as that,” Joel 
answered, looking grave. ‘“ But Saxon was 
not the kind of man to haunt folks after 
he was dead.” 

“He may have some mystery to clear 
up or some secret to tell,” Gumson sug- 
gested. ‘Don’t you think you had better 
wait for him an’ speak to him ?” 

“If he wanted me he would appear to 
me,” Joel said with a little shudder. 

“Tt were Jenifer Tredinnick as first saw 
him three nights ago, just after it got 
dark,” Gumson explained. “Night afore 
last two or three watched, but didn’t see 
nothing. Last night we saw what I’ve 
told you. An’ for that reason I caan't 
sign the agreement. Sarah would never 
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live in the house, even if I was willin’. 
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“The woman would come to if thou 
weren't such a coward,” Joel said with un- 
disguised contempt. 

In a moment Gumson clenched his fists 
and threw himself into a fighting attitude. 

“Cowarl?” he said; “you call me a 
coward, Jocl Trevena? Come into the 
yard, an’ we'll soon settle that question.” 

“Be off with thee,” Jocl hissed. “Thou 
wert always a brawler and a braggart ; but 
I'll be even with thee yet.” 

“Even?” and Eli Gumson laughed a 
mocking laugh. “If I were in thy place, 
Joel, I'd get even with John Saxon first.” 

Instantly Joel went to the door and 
opened it. 

“Tf I weren’t a fool,” he said, “I should 
never have thought of thee for a tenant.” 

“And if I weren’t a coward I’d wring 
thy neck,” was the reply. 

“ Ah,” said Joel, “so thou owns to beiug 
a coward at last, though thou wert ready to 
fight just now? We are well matched. 
Coward and fool, but we'll see who wins 
in the long run. This business is not set- 
tled yet.” 

Gumson walked slowly out of the office. 

“T’ve no wish to be angry, Joel,” he said. 
“Tt was silly of me to lose my temper. In 
truth I’m sorry for thee. The place will 
hang on thy hands until this ghost is settled. 
Such tenants never keep the house in re- 
pair, an’, what is worse still, they pay no 
rent.” 

And with this parting shot he marched 
quickly away. 


CHAPTER XIX.—GHOSTS AND MEN, 


“ Where we plan our dwelling 
Glooms a graveyard surely ! 
Headstone, footstone, moss may drapc,— 
Name, date, violets hide from spelling, 
But, though corpses rot obscurely, 
Ghosts escape.” 
Brown1na. 

For a full fortnight nothing more was 
seen of the ghost. Night after night crowds 
gathered in the vicinity of Delph Cottage, 
and waited patiently for any sight or sound 
that might denote the presence of the super- 
natural. But their curiosity went unre- 
warded. Ghosts are proverbially shy, and 
manifest a strong objection to being stared 
at, and the ghost of Delph Cottage was no 
exception to the rule. 

Joel Trevena, as a consequence, was tri- 
umphant. He spoke of Eli Gumson’s courage 
with bitter irony, and taunted him to his 
face with having the heart of a chicken. He 
insinuated that those who had seen the appa- 
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rition had tarried too long at the Queen’s 
Head, and that the spirit of John Barley- 
corn was the only spirit they need trouble 
about in the future. Nor did Joel lack sym- 
pathisers in this view of the question. Since 
the advent of railways and the electric tele- 
graph ghosts had become uncommonly scarce, 
and a few people went so far as to protest 
that there were no such things as ghosts, and 
never had been. This, however, was not the 
general view. In Cornwall superstition has 
died hard. Indeed, we are not prepared to 
say even now that it is wholly dead. But at 
the time of which we write, the belief in 
apparitions was generally accepted as part 
and parcel of the orthodox creed. 

Still it was somewhat difficult for the most 
superstitious to believe that so good a man 
as John Saxon would trouble Joel Trevena 
after he (Saxon) was dead. On the other 
hand, it was pointed out that Saxon might 
have come back from no evil intent, but 
simply from the force of habit. He had lived 
in Delph Cottage so long and so happily, 
so many sweet and pleasant associations 
would gather round the house and garden, 
that it could scarcely be wondered at if his 
spirit should wander again amid these old 
and familiar scenes. 

So the discussion was carried on day after 
day and evening after evening. In the 
dark recesses of Wheal Douglas, in the 
smcke-room and reading-room of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, and in the bar-parlour 
and roomy kitchen of the Queen’s Head, 
little else was talked about. 

In the camp of the Secularists a serious 
split was threatened. Job Tredinnick, not- 
withstanding his atheistic and materialistic 
tendencies, unhesitatingly declared that he 
had seen John Saxon’s ghost. This in the 
eyes of some of the “ Freethinking ” brother- 
hood was rank heresy, if not positive treason. 
Ben Blamey made a speech in which he 
laughed Job to scorn, and tore his conten- 
tion into tatters. Job replied with the 
familiar argument, “that seeing is believ- 
ing,” and that a man was a fool to go behind 
his own senses. After that the Freethinkers 
took sides, and on the following Sunday 
night the Secularists’ hall was more densely 
packed than was ever known before, except 
in times of a general election. 

Ben Blamey opened the discussion in a 
very carefully prepared speech. His first 
contention was that superstition was bon- 
dage, and that there could be no free 
thought while the mind remained under its 
dominion. In the second place he argued 
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that all religion was superstition, that its 
foundation-stone was a belief in the super- 
natural, and that if they as Freethinkers 
admitted the existence of ghosts they might 
as well give up the whole contention. “In 
the third place, he tried with very indifferent 
success to prove that religion had always 
been on the side of tyranny and oppression, 
that it backed up the rich and trampled upon 
the poor. And finally, he urged all Free- 
thinkers to be true to their principles, to resist 
with all their might the encroachment of 
superstition, and to turn out any man w ho 
gave quarter to the enemy. 

A great burst of cheering followed the 
conclusion of the speech, and then Job 
sprang to his feet, to lead off on the opposite 
side. Job was not equal to Ben in debating 
power, but he had a certain ready wit, and 
an easy adroitness in making points that 
stood him in very good stead. 

“Tr Freethinkers ain’t allowed to think as 
they like, they ain’t Freethinkers at all, an’ 
ought to change their name right off,” was 
Job's opening sentence, and it caught on 
with a considerable portion of his audience, 
and won him sympathy at the outset. 

“Tf our leaders,” went on Job, “ is agoing 
to make a creed for us and say, you've got 
to believe that or nothing, an if you don’t 
believe it you’ve got to be turned out, then 
I say we are not a mite better than the 
church an’ chapel folk, an’ we ought to cease 
abusin’ ’em.” 

This remark was greeted with cheers and 
cries of “ No, no.” 

“But I says yes, yes!” cried Job, with 
flashing eyes. “We boast of liberty, an’ 
what’s more, I’m going to have it. Liberty 
of speech, liberty of thought, an’ liberty of 
action, an’ we ought to be “ashamed of our- 
selves for trying to put a check on any man’s 
freedom. If Ben Blamey says I’m mistook 
let him prove it. Let him properly ’vesti- 
gate the question. Into some of the other 
points raised, I’m not a-goin’ toenter. Very 
likely religion has been on the side of op- 
pression, but I read the New Testament 
when I was young, and I’m still of the 
pinion that Jesus Christ was the best friend 
the poor ever had.” 

And Job sat down amid a storm of cheers 
and groans. For a while considerable con- 
fusion prevailed, and then Jerry Crews was 
seen making his way to the platform, and 
order was speedily restored. Jerry was 
known to be a friend of Blamey’s, and for 
that reason Blamey’s friends were anxious 
to hear him. On the other hand, he had 


more than once corroborated Job’s statement 
respecting the ghost. And so Job’s friends 
readily made way for him, and since he was 
the Vicar’s friend, because he chimed people 
to church every Sunday, both parties were 
curious to hear what he might say. 

“JT don’t often take part in discussions,” 
Jerry said, leaning heavily upon his stick, 
and trembling a good deal; “an’ I shouldn’t 
now, only I thought p’r’aps I might say a 
word as would do good. I’m gittin’ an old 
man now, and have seen a good deal ; an’ up 
among my bells I think my thoughts, an’ 
I’ve come to the conclusion, mates, that 
there’s a little good an’ a little truth in every- 
thin’, an’ that nothin’ is altogether bad. 
We've other eyes than those that is in our 
heads, an’ other senses than those as belong 
to the clay. We see things purty clear 
sometimes when our eyes is shut in sleep, 
and hear voices long sin’ silent in the grave, 
an’ it don’t become us to protest too much 
on what lies out o’ sight. Up among my 
bells in the silence of the gloomy tower, 
fingers touch me as I cannot see, an’ voices 
come to me outo’ the stillness that don’t 
seem to belong to the livin’. I can’t explain 
these things. The mystery o’ life ain’t been 
fathomed yet. It’s best it seems to me we 
should think our own thoughts, and not try 
to force ourselves to b'leeve this or dis- 
b’leeve that, but accept what seems reason- 
akle an’ good withoxt teo much quibblin’ ; 
and respect the honest opinion of every other 
man ; for the virtue as most adorns every 
religion and every individual is charity. 

And Jerry paused to take breath w ile his 
audience cheered again and again. 

“T don’t go all the way wi? my friend 
Blamey,” Jerry continued, when silence had 
been restored. “I ain’t a very religious 
man myself, but for all that I’m not agoin’ 
to condemn it. Some very pious folks be 
very mean I own, but ’tain’t religion as is 
to blame in their case. A spurious half- 
crown to my thinkin’, is proof that real silver 
ones exist somewhere. Let’s be fair all 
round, I’m gettin’ near the shada’s myself 
an ’ I like to look at things wi’ honest eyes. 
Job an’ me stood t’other night by the gar- 
den gate of Delph Cottage, an’ "we saw a 
man sittin’ under the thorn-tree for all the 
world like John Saxon, an’ while we looked 
he slowly melted out o’ sight. We may 
have been mistook. Ben says as how 
science is agin it ; I don’t pretend to argify 
the question. I don’t understand science. 
But, comrades, I’m getting an old man, and 
we ought to respect each other’s opinions. 
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We can’t see all alike here, perhaps we never 
shall see all alike anywhere. Perhaps death 
will rock us into a sleep so deep that we 
shall never wake no more. P raps we're 
sleepin’ now, an’ death will waken us. We 
don’t know. Let us think the best thoughts 
we can, an’ get as big a hope into our hearts 
as there’s room for. 1 ain't lost heart myself 
altogether, I’ve a bit of faith sometimes an’ 
I’m iryin’ to cultivate charity. That’s all 
I’ve to say, frien’s. So good night.” 

After that the discussion dropped. Two 
or three ardent spirits tried to revive it, but 
it was a vain attempt. ‘Old Jerry,” as he 
was familiarly called, had taken all the spice 
of personality out of it. Like a burnt-out 
candle, it flared and flickered once or twice, 
then went out into darkness; and the meet- 
ing broke up and dispersed. 

Two or three days afterwards, however, 
all the rumours were revived again with 
added detail and circumstance. Policeman 
Petherick was walking up the lane towards 
Delph Cottage about eleven o’clock one night, 
when a white figure overtook and passed 
him, and ultimately glided through the gate 
of Delph Cottage, without opening it, and so 
vanished from sight. 

According to Petherick’s account, the ap- 
parition did not walk, it simply glided along 
the ground, making no more noise than a 
trailing cloud would do. 

Petherick gave chase at once—so he said ; 
that, however, was but a figure of speech. 
In truth he stood still; not that he was 
anxious to stand still, but he had no power 
torun. His feet seemed rooted to the road 
and his breath came and went in painful 
gasps. When he recovered himself, he turned 
and fled in the direction of Higson’s Mill. 

Joel was just going upstairs to bed, when 
Petherick’s excited knock on the door 
startled him, and nearly caused him to drop 
the candle. For several moments he stood 
stock-still, but a second knock decided him. 
Going to the door, he called through the 
keyhole. 

** Who's there ?” 

“Tt’s me, Mr. Trevena.” 

“ And who’s me ?” 

‘Police constable Petherick! Don’t’e 
know my voice? Come at once to Delph 
Cottage, the ghost is out an’ about again.” 

Joel turned pale and muttered an exple- 
tive which we will not record. 

“* What good canI do?” he said at length, 
opening the door. 

“You can see for yourself any road,” said 
the constable. 


“Don’t know ’bout that,” Joel said, mak- 
ing a tremendous effort to keep his’ teeth 
from chattering. ‘“ But come inside a minute 
and tell us what you've seen.” 

“You haven’tatoothful of brandy perhaps,” 
queried Petherick diffidently. “I feel a bit 
creepy down my back; I fear I’ve got a chill.” 

“Chill be hanged,” said Joel; “ you’ve 
got a fright. You're like the rest of the 
force: you've the courage of a snail.” 

“ Well, sir, come an’ show your courage,” 
said Petherick doggedly. 

“T mean to,” said Joel, opening a cupboard 
and taking out decanter and glasses. I'll 
show you skulking cowards what’s at the 
bottom of all this.” 

“Tope you will, sir,” and Petherick raised 
his glass and drank “the good ’elth” of the 
miller. 

Five minutes later they marched bravely 
forth into the darkness, and cheered each 
other along the way with big and boasting 
words. But as they neared Delph Cottage 
their pace slackened and speech came much 
less freely. The last portion of the road was 
traversed in absolute silence, Joel, to his 
honour be it said, keeping a little in advance 
of his companion. He got no farther, how- 
ever, than the garden-gate. He was just 
able to grasp one of its bars, and then all 
power of locomotion failed him. His mouth 
fell open, his eyes seemed almost to start out 
of their sockets, his knees knocked together. 

Twenty yards away, in the shadow of the 
thorn-tree, sat a white still figure, with its 
right arm outstretched and its face upturned 
to the sky. 

Joel tried to speak, but speech failed him. 
He could only stare. He would gladly have 
turned away his eyes from the fearsome 
spectre, but the power of will was gone. 

How long he stood there grasping the rail 
of the gate he never knew. It seemed an 
age, but release came at length. While he 
was gazing the apparition seemed to shrink 
into itself. It did not glide away, it simply 
grew smaller, until there was nothing of it 
left. Then, with a low moan, Joel sank 
down upon the ground and feebly called for 
Petherick, but no answer came to his call. 
Indeed Petherick, some time before, had 
taken to his heels, only too thankful to get 
safe out of the haunted district. Fortu- 


nately, however, Sam Davey and Timothy 
Mock happened to be passing that way and 
took compassion on him, and after listening 
to his story, saw him safe within his own 
dwelling. 

From that day the fate of Delph Cottage 
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was settled. Joel reduced the rent practi- 
cally to nothing, but no one would take it. 
There was any number of people in Penleon 
who pooh-poohed the ghost story, and boast- 
ingly asserted that if ghosts ever did walk 
the earth they would be much pleased to see 
one, but for some reason or other they rarely 
went in the neighbourhood of Delph Cottage 
after nightfall, and steadily refused the 
chance of having a house and a garden prac- 
tically rent free. 

Will and Ruth in their quiet glen heard 
the stories that were in circulation with very 
mingled feelings. They were pained that 
their father’s name should be bandied about 
in the way it was, and yet they were suffi- 
ciently human to feel a measure of satisfac- 
tion that Joel Trevena’s hardness and op- 
pression were receiving their just reward. 

So the autumn wore away and winter stole 
over the land with unusual severity, After 
the first few weeks at Douglas Slip visitors 
dropped off one by one. ‘The distance was 
great and the days were short, while good 
intentions were often hindered by unex- 
pected circumstances. Now and then a miner 
dropped in going or returning from his 
work, and occasionally Mr. Penrose came 
over to pay a pastoral call. But sometimes 
when the weather was severe Ruth saw no 
one but her brother for weeks on the 
stretch. 

She tried her best to be cheerful for Will’s 
sake, for he was naturally of a pessimistic 
turn of mind, and she saw that his employ- 
ment was becoming more and more trying 
and irksome. But it was by no means an 
easy task she set herself. Constantly she 
found herself lingering regretfully over the 
past ; and when Will sometimes complained 
after a weary night of cold and snow, she 
felt she had no cheerful words wherewith to 
comfort him. 

It was a real pain to her that her own 
faith was not so strong as it used to be in 
the old days. She lacked the stimulus of 
the Sabbath, and the inspiration of Mr. 
Penrose’s preaching. Above all she missed 
the singing, and the wonderful music Doro- 
thy used to bring out of the organ. She 
would have gone to Bethel every Sunday 
night in spite of distance and weather if 
Will had been in the humour to go, but for 
some reason or other his inclination rarely 
led him in that direction. Mr. Penrose’s 
stern Calvinism irritated him and stirred up 
all the pugnacity of his nature. 

While the fine weather lasted, and the 
long evenings rested like a benediction upon 
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the land, he went occasionally for Ruth’s 
sake, but he got no pleasure out of the ser- 
vice. It was no joy to him, as it evidently 
was to her, to look upon the preacher’s face ; 
and he was unable to take his words, as 
she could do, and give to them a broader 
application. 

Once or twice he left her at the chapel 
door and went off to church, but not for the 
purpose of worship nor to get inspiration 
from the prayers and preaching, but in the 
hope that he might see Mary Trevena, and 
feast his eyes upon her sweet and gentle 
face. Once he was able to grasp her hand 
as they left the church in the centre of 
a crowd, but he never had the chance of 
walking home with her. Joel was always on 
the alert, keen-eyed and suspicious. 

So as the winter wore away he grew more 
and more dissatisfied and depressed. Life 
was a weariness and burden. If he had read 
less and studied less he might have been 
more content. But books had opened his 
eyes to a larger world and a larger life, had 
revealed to him possibilities of blessedness 
and usefulness which might be his if he 
would break through his present environ- 
ments 2nd seek another sphere. And then 
had come Eli Gumson to increase his dis- 
content, by telling stories of a life beyond 
the sea. What a picture of freedom and 
adventure and possible wealth Eli drew! He 
could not banish it from his mind, it haunted 
him through the long winter nights, and 
filled his dreams while he slept. He fancied 
he saw his Eldorado at last, his life’s full 
promise, the realisation of his dreams. 


CHAPTER XX.—PRO AND CON. 


** She would have had me share her calm, 
But thrilled me with divine desire: 
She would have brought me cooling balm, 
But filled my soul with fire! 
And, oh, her sweetness almost slew 
Me, as it pierced me through and through.” 
GERALD Massry. 
RutH longed for the spring-time and for 

the return of better weather, as she fancied 
she had never longed for anything before. 
It made her wretched to see her brother 
so utterly hopeless and despondent. He 
had given over complaining. He rarely 
talked on any subject. His silence had 
become painful. The new year had dawned 
and January had told its tale of days, 
but winter had not slackened its grip in 
the smallest degree: the lengthening days 
seemed but to intensify the cold. By a 
strange perversity also the “stamps ” always 
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seemed to require more attention when the 
weather was at its worst. Given an unusu- 
ally bad night of hail or snow, with a raging 
north-east wind, and a thermometer below 
zero, and something was almost certain to go 
wrong, which would necessitate Will’s con- 
stant attendance. So as the winter wore 
away his health suffered as well as his spirits: 
his appetite failed him, and a hacking cough 
robbed him of a good deal of very necessary 
sleep. 

Ruth did her best to cheer him, and cooked 
him such tempting dishes as were within the 
compass of her means ; but love’s labour was 
largely lost. He had no pleasure in his work, 
and alas! no hope of anything better in the 
future. All his experiments seemed but so 
much wasted time and energy. His know- 
ledge was of no value. He was doing work, 
he said to himself, that any thickhead could 
do, and was earning the wages of a ploughboy. 

As the days lengthened he would some- 
times take aramble down the valley until he 
came in sight of the sea. Its mournful and 
monotonous music suited his mood ; its wild 
and restless freedom struck a fresh chord in 
his heart ; its broad expanse made him for- 
get for the moment the narrow groove in 
which he was compelled to move. Sitting 
somewhere in the shelter of the cliffs, he 
would look away across the restless bosom of 
the deep, and dream of that Eldorado in the 
far-away West, of which Eli Gumson had 
spcken. But his creams e!ways ended 
abruptly, and often with a sigh. It would 
cost him twenty pounds to reach California, 
and twenty pounds seemed to him as impos- 
sible a sum as twenty thousand. Moreover, 
he had his sister to care for. What could 
she do if he went away? Who would be- 
friend her if he left her alone ? 

Yet in spite of these difficulties the old 
dreams came back and haunted him with a 
persistency that was almost tantalising. One 
day a new thought took possession of him. 
Across the bay from where he sat was a 
little creek or “ basin,” as it was termed, 
into which at high tide a number of small 
coasters floated, and were laden with china 
clay, and chartered to Liverpool or Runcorn. 
“Liverpool!” How the name of that great 
seaport fascinated him, and held him as with 
a spell. All the Cornishmen who had made 
their fortunes abroad had passed through 
Liverpool. It was the gateway of the Far 
West. It stood at the entrance of the ocean’s 
highway. If ue ever saw the Eldorado of his 
dreams he must make for Liverpool—that 
must be the first stage of his journey. He had 


never seen a great city. He had no conception 
of what the famous northern seaport was 
like. Some Cornishmen, who had returned 
like Gumson from their travels abroad, had 
spoken of its mighty tideway crowded with 
shipping, and its miles and miles of docks. 
But there was nothing he had ever seen with 
which comparison could be drawn, and so 
his conception of its greatness was of the 
most shadowy kind. This fact, however, did 
not trouble him. The thought that pos- 
sessed him was, that if he could get to Liver- 
pool all the world would be open to him. 
Once at the gate of the ocean’s highway he 
might reach any land beneath the sun. 
What was there to hinder him from workin 
his passage to this place or that? He h 
hands and brains. What he did not know 
he could learn, and once afloat on the great 
wide ocean he would trust to Providence, or 
to the winds, for the rest. Fortune had 
favoured other men who had ventured be- 
yond the narrow bounds of their Cornish 
home, and they had returned after a few 
years with sufficient money to keep them in 
comfort the rest of their days. Why might 
not fortune favour him? To remain in 
Douglas Slip was to rust and stagnate; to 
eat his heart out with hope deferred; to 
see his life slipping away from him unre- 
deemed by any worthy endeavour; to feel 
the iron bands of a narrow environment cut- 
ting into his very flesh ; and, worse still, to 
waich the woman he lored, almost more than 
life, pass into the possession of another. 

When he got back from his ramble, he sat 
for a long time staring into the fire, silent 
and abstracted. Ruth glanced at him from 
time to time with an anxious look in her 
eyes, and an uneasy feeling as of impending 
trouble in her heart. She thought she had 
never seen him look so haggard and care- 
worn, never seen such a stoop in his 
shoulders, never noticed such a wistful and 
pathetic look in his eyes. She spoke to him 
at length. She felt she could no longer keep 
silent. 

‘“‘ What is troubling you, Will?” she said 
gently. “Is there anything fresh to worry 
over ?” 

He looked up instantly, while a mournful 
smile stole slowly across his face. 

“ No, Dot,” he said quietly. ‘“ There is no 
fresh worry that I am aware of.” 

“But the old worries do not lift?” she 
questioned. 

“No, they are always present, and I fear 
always will be.” 

“That is just like you,” she said with a 
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little laugh. ‘ Why don’t you look on the 
bright side of things ?” 

“Can you tell me where the bright side 
is ?” he questioned, “ or in what it consists?” 

“Oh, but you must admit, Will, that 
things might be a great deal worse than they 
are. We have a house to shelter us and 
plenty to eat.” 

“Yes, we have,” he said after a pause. 
“And that, no doubt, is a matter to be 
thankful for.” 

nf But not sufficient to be contented with, 
e 9 »” 

“No, Ruth, that is true. I have tried 
my best, God knows. I have striven hard 
not to complain. I have endeavoured to get 
used to the idea of growing old and grey in 
Douglas Slip, but the task is beyond me. To 
give up all one’s hopes and dreams; to 
watch them slowly fade without a sigh of 
regret, is not in human nature, at least, is 
not in such human nature as God has 
granted me.” 

“Then you have something else in view?” 
she questioned. 

“Something else in view?” and he laughed 
bitterly. ‘“ What else can I have in view, 
Dot? I might go back again and work 
underground. Beyond that there is nothing 
else I can do. Nothing else here that wants 
doing.” 

“But you think of something else at 
times?” she said, looking at him with earnest 
eyes. 

“In a vague and dreamy fashion, yes. As 
I sometimes think of heaven, and wonder if 
such a place exists.” 

“ Oh, Will, how can you talk so?” 

“‘ Nothing seems certain, Ruth, but death,” 
he answered slowly. “Still, if I only had a 
little ready cash I think I would make a 
plunge.” 

“What would you do?” she asked quietly. 

“We would go abroad, Ruth. We would 
seek some place where there was scope for 
energy and enterprise. We might not find 
it, I grant. Still, to attempt something, 
though one failed, would be better than 
stagnating here.” 

For a few minutes there was silence in the 
room, then Ruth came and laid her hand 
upou his shoulder. 

“ Will,” she said, slowly ard seriously, “ if 
ycu had not me to care fur--if you were 
quite free, would you go abroad ?” 

“That is such a big ‘if,’ Dot,” he said, 
smiling, “that 1 don’t think it is worth 
while discussing it.” 

“Why not?” she asked. 
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* Because, little one,” he said, playfully, 
“if I had not you to care for I should still 
be compelled to remain here. I have no 
money, as you know.” 

“A man can work his way anywhere,” 
she answered, slowly. 

“You think so ?” 

“Yes. If I were a man I should be afraid 
of nothing.” 

“ Ah, Dot, we have not all your hope and 
energy,” he said, laughing. 

“ But seriously, Will. If I were out of 
the way; if I were—well, if I were dead, 
would you remain here ?” 

“My dear Dot——” 

“No, Will, do not put me off. If you 
were alone in the world, would you stay at 
Douglas Slip ?”’ 

“ No, I would not.” 

“You would face the world in spite of 
your poverty ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Will—” and a far-away look came into 
her eyes, and her lips trembled a little, “I 
have thought of all this before. You cannot 
go away and take me with you. That would 
be too great a burden. But you can go 
alone. I should miss you dreadfully, and 
fret a good deal ; but perhaps not more than 
I fret now.” 

“Do you fret now ?” he asked, quickly. 

“Yes, Will. I fret to see you wearing 
your heart out in this dismal place. I know 
you have tried your best not to repine, but I 
have seen you growing thinner and more 
hollow-eyed ever since we came, and I would 
almost rather be parted from you than that 
your life and hope should all be wasted. In 
time—in a year or two perhaps—we should 
come together again. But you must go away 
now and do your best.” 

“But in the meanwhile what of you?” he 
interposed. 

“Tam not a child, Will. I shall be able 
to earn my living in some way, do not fear. 
Women have constantly to fight the world 
alone, so do not let that thought trouble 
you.” 

’ “T do not know,” he said, slowly, with a 
shake of his head. “You have not been 
brought up in that way.” 

“ That may be so, but we none of us know 
what we can do until circumstances compel 
= 
“J cannot bear the thought of leaving you 
alone and unprotected,” he said, after-a 

ause. 

“T shall not be unprotected,” she answered 
quickly, with a rush of tears to her eyes. 
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“God will still be left to me; besides, we 
have troops of friends in Penleon. Do not 
fear, Will, I shall get on all right.” 

“Tf I could be sure of that I would take 
the plunge,” he answered ; “ but——” 

“‘ No, let us have no more buts. I’ve seen 
it coming, and am ready to face it. It is not 
right that you should waste your talents 
here.” 

He smiled plaintively. ‘I am not certain 
I have any talents,” he answered. 

“But lam; only you have no chance of 
showing them, or of turning them to account,” 
she replied. 

“T may have no more chance elsewhere,” 
he answered. 

“That of course remains to be seen. But 
you said just now that it was better to 
attempt something, even though you failed, 
than stagnate, and I quite agree with you. 
We can have another sale and start afresh.” 

“You are really in earnest, Ruth ?” 

“‘T was never more in earnest in my life, 
Will. Spring is almost upon us, the time of 
hope and enterprise. You cannot remain 
here. You would simply pine yourself to 
death, and I should have to bury you; so I 
am glad we have settled the matter.” 

“ Have we settled it ?” 

“T think so. But who comes here?” and 
she went to the door and opened it. 

“Mr. Penrose!” she exclaimed. ‘ Well, 
you are a stranger.” 

This was quite true, for the minister had 
not been to Douglas Slip for nearly a month. 
Nor would he have come now, only his heart 
was so hungry for a sight of Ruth’s sweet 
face that he could not stay away any longer. 
He had halted half-a-dozen times on the 
way and debated with himself whether or no 
he should turn back. But the temptation 
had been too strong for him ; his inclinations 
overmatched his judgment. 

Week after week, and month after month, 
he had kept hoping and praying that time 
would break the spell by which Ruth held 
him in blissful bondage. He had almost 
given up hope now of winning her to the 
truth. She gave no sign of repentance. 
Sorrow had chastened her in vain. Bereave- 
ment had not cleared her mental vision. She 
was still—so his creed compelled him to 
believe—“in the gall of bitterness and in 
the bonds of iniquity.” Hence, to love her 
was little less than treason. In a layman it 
would be wrong and blameworthy in the 
highest degree ; but fora man in his position 
—a minister, who had been set, not only as 
a teacher, but as an example to his flock, it 


would be wicked, a direct violation of the 
teachings of that gospel which he preached, 
if he were to give way to the feeling. 

It seemed almost a providence when she 
and Will went away from Penleon. 

“T know my heart will ache,” he said to 
himself, “and I shall pine for a sight of her 
face, but time and distance will help me to 
conquer.” 

But time and distance did nothing of the 
sort. Time and distance but intensified his 
passion and added bitterness to the sweets 
of love. Sunday after Sunday there was no 
face in his congregation he looked for so 
eagerly as the face of Ruth. No voice in the 
singing, when she happened to be there, that 
touched his heart with such a thrill of joy. 
And when she was absent—and that was 
generally the case now—there was no one he 
missed so much. He tried honestly and 
sincerely to reason himself into a better and 
more scriptural frame of mind; but his 
reasoning powers were not equal to the task. 
When she was in the chapel he had summer 
in his soul. He felt he could preach better 
when her clear eyes were looking into his ; 
and when she was not there, the service 
seemed shorn of its life and power. 

He knew very well that these were not 
the right kind of thoughts and feelings to 
entertain ; but what could he do? He could 
not help himself any more than he could 
—— colour of his hair. 

hen she went to live at Douglas Slip he 
made up his mind that he would not visit 
her. Neither she nor Will were members of 
his Church, and so they would not come 
within his circle of pastoral visitation. But 
the magnet was too strong for him. In 
spite of his good resolutions he found him- 
self constantly casting about for some excuse 
that would take him to Douglas Slip. And 
when he got inside the cottage door, he for- 
got all else save that Ruth was there. To 
sit and look at her; to listen while she 
talked ; to watch the play of her features, 
the changing light in her soft blue eyes, that 
was heaven to him—a heaven, alas! that 
was always followed by a bitter hell of re- 
morse and pain. 

On the day in question he arrived at 
Douglas Slip in time for tea; and while they 
sat around the table Ruth told him of the 
conversation she and her brother had just 
had, and the conclusion to which they had 
come. 

Mr. Penrose listened like one in a dream, 
scarcely comprehending what it meant. Ruth 
to be left alone ; to be thrown unprotected 
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upon the world while her brother went forth 
to seek his fortune in distant lands! It 
seemed monstrous, the idea was too cruel to 
be entertained. 

“And you agree to this arrangement ?” 
he said at length, looking at Ruth with 
earnest, sorrowful eyes. 

“TI have pressed it upon Will,” she an- 
swered, quickly. “He does not like the 
idea of leaving me alone; but I have assured 
him I shall be all right.” 

“But what will you do?” he asked, after 
a long pause. 7 

“I don’t know yet,” she answered; “ but 
I do not despair of finding a situation of 
some kind.” 

Then silence fell between them. Will 
watched the others without speaking. He 
had long since guessed the minister’s secret, 
but whether Ruth cared for him or not was 
a question he could not answer. 
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Conversation flagged after that. Mr. 
Penrose looked pained and distressed, and 
early took his leave. He felt that a crisis 
had come in his life: the whole situation 
was changed. Could he see the woman he 
loved reduced to the position of a servant ; 
driven from pillar to post, worried, worn, 
despairing, in a bitter struggle for bread ? 
On the other hand could he marry an un- 
believer and remain an example to his flock? 
While she remained with her brother he had 
not been called upon to decide anything, but 
at last the hour of decision had come. Was 
he to act the part of a brute in order that he 
might pose as a saint? Must he break his 
heart that he might save his soul? The 
pros and cons were too serious to be settled 
in a moment. 

“T must have time,” he said to himself, as 
he made his way homeward through the 
darkness—“I must have time!” 


SEEKING. 


“ Not far from every one of us.’’—Acts xvii. 27. 


S it not true that those who seek shall find 9 
Perchance ye lift your weary looks too high; 
For if the Father loves you, and is kind, 
He must be always nigh. 


These vesper clouds are tinged with amethyst, 


And clear and calm the stars of evening shine ; 
But, lo! He walks beside us in the mist, 
And takes your hand and mine. 


We sought Him long in those far-distant skies, 
And then came back to earth in doubt and fear ; 
The children met us with their trustful eyes, 
And said, “ Our Lord is here.” 


For ever here, and not in cloud or star, 
Close to our hearts, in all our nights and days ; 
So loving that He cannot dwell afar 
From our poor earthly ways. 


O ye who watch and wait for angel wings, 
Behold Him walking on the trampled sod, 
Busy with humble lives and common things ; 
Our Father and our God ! 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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SORROW’S PILGRIMAGE. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


By “CARMEN SYLVA” (H.M. tHe Queen or Rovmanta). 


ORROW was a beautiful, slender maiden, 
with raven hair shadowing her pale 
face. Her finely cut lips were almost always 
closed, and her dark 
eyes so mournfully 
sad, that no one could 
look into them with- 
out shedding tears. 

The poor child had PS 
no home, but wan- {7 
dered restlessly from 
place to place ; now 
she frequented the 
huts of the poor, now 
she entered the pa- 
laces of the rich ; she 
was so quiet in her 
movements that every 
one readily received 
her; but, alas! 
strange to say, who- 
soever looked on her 
face underwent some 
fearful calamity. One —— 
lost an a child. = 
Others their reputa- 
tion, their property, 
and possessions. Some 
would be persecuted 
by unmerited enmity. 
The children of others 
would go wrong, and 
the parent become 
untimely grey. Dis- 
cord arose between 
married people; or 
one of a family was 
laid on a bed of sick- AOA 
ness, and there lan- 
guished prostrate for 
years, 

People wondered from whence so much 
misfortune came to them, unmindful that 
they had themselves opened the door to pale 
Sorrow, and called her to their board. The 
poor child sometimes returned by the way 
she had gone, and on learning what frightful 
gifts she had scattered behind her, for a long 
time afterwards avoided visiting the same 
homesteads. Nevertheless she had become 
much attached to some persons, and, from-a 
longing desire to see them again, visited them 
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‘* She crept silently up to the window.” 


too frequently. Then came calamity on 
calamity, until the unhappy maiden took her 
staff in hand and, with heavy heart and 

streaming eyes, bade 

them farewell. Quietly 
; * she went on her way, 
without either hurry 
b~ or noise, yet switter 
| than the mountain 
torrent, fleeter than 
the western wind, she 
entered everywhere. 
She visited every 
people, but it was 
most terrible when 
she mingled with 
children; then some 
became orphans, 
others caught linger- 
ing maladies, pretty 
little faces grew wan 
and pale as Sorrow’s 
own face, and young 
eyes became dull and 
mournful. When Sor- 
row saw this she shed 
bitter tears, and for a 
long time no more 
even looked on a 
child, but turned aside 
her head wherever 
children were at play. 

One day, while ly- 
ing under an apple- 
tree, she noticed the 
splendid red cheeks 
of the apples, which 
were quite cheering 
only to look at. 

“Oh! dear apple- 
tree,” cried Sorrow, 
“give me such beautiful red cheeks. Ishould 
then be so much better regarded ! ” 

“No,” said the apple-tree ; “if thou hadst 
beautiful red cheeks, people would no longer 
receive and harbour thee with so much 
sympethy.” 

Sadly, Sorrow rose and again wandered 
on her way, which led her to a garden, by a 
river-side, in which the birds were singing 
so sweetly that it made one’s heart dance 
with joy. 
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“Sorrow was a beautiful, slender maiden.” 


“Oh, you dear little birds!” cried Sor- 
row, “give me your charming song, so that 
I may therewith gladden mankind.” 

“No, dear child,” chirped the birds ; “if 
thou didst not come so quietly and steal 
away so gently, people would not so soon 
forget thee, but would remark that thou art 
Sorrow, and bring’st disaster in thy train.” 

Then poor Sorrow wandered farther, and 
came to a vast forest which smelt sweet, and 
was soft with the thick moss growing under 
the trees. Here and there, sunbeams stole 
through the whispering foliage, glittered and 
danced on the moss, and gilded the fading 
leaves. It was a glorious sight. Sorrow 
leaned wearily against a tree. ‘ Here I can 
enter without bringing suffering,’ she mur- 
mured ; “no one will fall sick at sight of 
me.” 

Then came a sunbeam darting through 
the foliage, and seeing the wondrously fine, 
though lack-lustre eyes, took its place with- 
in, making them sunny and clear, filling 
them with light and brightness, and pene- 
trating to the very heart of Sorrow. The 
whole forest saw this marvellous lighting up 
in the mild maiden face, and resounded with 
wonder and gladness. Sorrow did not know 
that she had become more beautiful, she 

XXII—22 
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only felt the sunbeam trembling warm and 
cheerful in her heart. 

“Oh, lovely forest !” she exclaimed, “ give 
me but one of thy thousand sunbeams, and 
I shall be happy.” 

Then came at once dead silence in the 
forest, the trees looked on each other mourn- 
fully, the sunbeam vanished from Sorrow’s 
eyes, glanced on a glittering lizard, and hid 
itself under some tall ferns. 

‘Thou poor, poor child,” said an ancient 
oak, ‘“‘a single sunbeam made thee too beau- 
tiful! People would have called thee too 
often, courted thee too much ; would have 
been doomed to bear suffering beyond human 
endurance. Thou must remain without 
brightness and without warmth.” 

Slowly fell a hot tear on a tiny wood- 
ruff at Sorrow’s feet ; the plant exhaled a 
sweet fragrance, and whispered thanks for 
the dew. 

Again, further went the restless maid, and 
came to a vast and stilly sea. There all was 
motionless. Evening glided over the water 


—itself in shade—but threw around its 
roseate gleams. 


Here and there a star fell, 


cr Oh, lovely forest!’ she exclaimed.” 
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and floated motionless on the quiet surface 
of the deep. Sorrow dipped her tender hand 
in the sea and bathed her heated brow. Even- 
ing now passed by, and whispered ‘Good 
night, sleep dreamlessly, and forget thy pain.” 

Sorrow gazed long after him, and sighing 
said, 

“Once have I found repose in the forest, 
once have I forgotten my pain, when the 
sunbeam came to my heart. But that is 
past and gone !” 

Lost in a dream the maid looked into the 
sea, out of which the cold wind blew and the 
water nymphs hovered around in the mist. 

Suddenly she remarked a reddish light, 
larger, and more fiery than the stars, glim- 
mering onward through the night. Lifting 
up her eyes, she saw that this light shone 
from a house on the sea-shore, thickly over- 
grown with ivy, and that the bright light 
fell from only one arched window, which 
was open. 

“ Strange,” thought Sorrow; “here I have 
never entered, and there is someone on the 
watch.” 

She crept silently up to the window and 
saw there seated a woman remarkably beau- 
tiful, with snow-white hair, a long soft scarf 
of fine cloth wound round her head. She was 
writing earnestly, with a firm hand, in a 
large book; hard and severe lay a deep 
furrow between her brows, but about the 
finely cut nostrils and lips there sat an ex- 
pression of softest womanhood, and noblest 
goodness of heart. Sorrow stood lost in 
contemplation, while two wonderful grey 
eyes opened, and quietly regarding her, a 
deep rich voice said :— 

“Come in here then, child, I have long 
expected thee.” 

With astonishment Sorrow entered, for 
she had never before heard this summons. 
In a trice soft arms embraced her, and she 
was clasped to her bosom and kissed by this 
marvellous woman,. who thus addressed her : 

“Dear Sorrow, thou must of necessity 
find me. I could not seek thee, I never come 
uncalled for. I am the mother Patience, 
and I sit here, and listen, and watch. The 
sea carries to me the voices of all those who 
call; often have I followed on thy footsteps, 
but, alas! not at all times!” 

The furrow deepened on the brow of 
Patience, Sorrow bent her head on the 


motherly breast and cried softly :— 


“Oh! go thou ever with me!” 

“My child, wherever thou callest me I 
come, and whenever thou art weary, come 
thou to me. I must write this Book of Life, 
and I have yet much to do.” 

Poor little Sorrow rested for the night 
with Mother Patience, and in the morning 
set out again comforted and strengthened. 

It was now harvest time, and the earth 
teemed with fulness and plenty. 

Sorrow looked on the poppy and the corn- 
flower, and thought, “Poor flowers! now 
blooming so fresh, and gay and glittering in 
the sun, and to-day even you may be cut 
down.” All alone in a field was a maiden 
mowing, with the strength and activity of 
three men. 

“Good morning, pale creature,” she 
roguishly exclaimed ; “‘ come and help me.” 

And thereupon she sprang forward, her 
long hair flying in the wind, and her blue 
eyes laughing like the gay sunshine. 

“Who art thou ?” she exclaimed, gazing 
with astonishment into the dark eyes of Sor- 
row. 

“T am Sorrow, and I must ever wander 
from place to place. Tell me, who art 
thou ?” 

“T am Labour; dost thou not perceive 
it? Dost thou not see how healthy I am ?— 
what strong arms I have ?” 

And with that she caught up Sorrow like 
a child in her arms, and ran with her over 
the whole field, laughing the while, and 
singing. A flush suffused the face of Sor- 
row, and she said smilingly, “Go with me. 
I never dare to take rest, and yet Iam often 
very weary.” 

“That cannot be, dear sister ; for I must 
sleep, so that I may be again fresh and strong 
for my daily toil. Iam in all places; every- 
where and nowhere. I must laugh and be 
merry ; and if I were to gaze on thy sad 
eyes my laughter would die within me ; but if 
thou callest me then will I come, and remain 
behind if thou depart, and I will again make 
bright and happy faces.” 

Then forth wandered Sorrow out into the 
glistening morning, and on, and on, all 
through the wide world. 

Patience and Labour, however, kept faith, 
and became her true companions, meeting 
often at eventide in the House by the Sea, 
and reading or writing fresh pages from the 
Book of Lite. 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


A SERMON PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, ON SUNDAY, MARCH 5, 1893, 


By tHe VenerastE WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, D.D., Arcupracon or Lonpon, 
Canon or St. Pavt’s, anp Hon. Cuapiain To H.M. THE QUEEN. 


**T am the Light of the World.”—Joun vit. 12. 


N the Court of the Women at 
= the great Temple of Jerusalem 
stood two huge golden cande- 
labra. These were lit on the 
first evening of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, and spread their 
streaming rays far and wide 
over the city of Jerusalem as it lay in dark- 
ness below. Before these emblems of spiritual 
illumination the men used to perform a 
solemn religious torch-light dance, with 
mystic weavings of step and flambeau. One 
ancient Hebrew authority, Maimonides, tells 
us that the lighting of the candlesticks took 
place not only on the first, but on all the 
eight evenings of the festival. It was on 
this very feast that our Lord, in this eighth 
chapter, was speaking, and on whichever 
day these particular words were uttered, it 
seems to be in accordance with His habit if 
we suppose that it was by this impressive 
ceremony that they were suggested. It was 
customary with Him to choose objects which 
were before the eyes of His hearers, in order 
to give them deep and striking spiritual 
lessons which they would never forget. 
When He was by a well, and again at the 
ceremony of the water-drawing, He spoke of 
His presence as of a fountain springing up 
unto everlasting life. When there had been 
talk of the manna given to Israel in the 
wilderness, He described Himself as the 
Heavenly or Spiritual Bread, which men 
might eat and live for ever. When He was 
walking by the sheepfold, He said, “I am 
the Good Shepherd.” When He was passing 
through a vineyard, He seized the thought, 
“T am the true Vine.” When His disciples 
were wondering where they were to go, what 
they were to believe, how they were to exist 
without Him, He told them, “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” So probably 
in this case, as the people either saw or 
remembered the flashing brilliance of the 
great symbolical lamps, He uttered these 
stupendous words, “I am the Light of the 
World.” 

Or it may have been that as He passed 
forth from the deep shadows of the Temple's 
courts, His eye rested on the mighty orb of 
the sun, which is to us the source and 
emblem of physical light. He might see it 





rising in the heavens above the grey moun-- 
tains of Moab, and quenching night, with 
its chill mists and dismal darkness. As the 
tracts of earth circle round in ceaseless pro- 
cession before that great light, and each 
continent and island passes in turn into his 
glowing radiance, all forms of life revive, 
the song of the birds rises once more into 
the air, and again the happy race of men 
begin their works for the glory of the 
Almighty Father, in Whom all things live 
and move and have their existence. ‘Oh, 
the eye’s light is a noble gift of Heaven! 
All beings live from light, each fair created 
thing ; to the light the very plants turn with 
joyful transport.” (Schiller.) ‘The salutary 
and enlivening effects of light upon the 
heavens and the earth, upon all substances 
of nature, and upon every order of beings 
throughout the visible creation, do certainly 
afford a lively illustration of the infinite 
knowledge, power, and goodness of God.” 
(Baseley.) “Let the light of the morning 
cease, and return no more; let the hour of 
daybreak come, and bring no dawn; the 
outcries of a horror-stricken world fill the 
air, and make as it were the darkness audible. 
At the loss of the sun the beasts go wild and 
frantic; forest, field, and flower turn pale 
and die; a chill creeps on, and frosty winds 
begin to howl across the freezing earth. 
Colder, yet ever colder, grows the unending 
night: the vital blood, at length, of crea- 
tures, stops congealed.” (Bushnell.) “The 
glorious sun,” says the voice of science, “is 
the centre and soul of our system, the lamp 
that lights it, the fire that heats it, the 
magnet that guides and controls it, the 
fountain of colour which gives its azure to 
the sky, its verdure to the fields, its rainbow 
hues to the bright world of flowers, and the 
rosy light of love to the marble cheeks of 
youth and beauty.” (Brewster.) ‘There are 
days,” says the voice of fancy, “on which the 
sun makes the clouds his chariot, and travels 
on curtained behind them ; weary of shining 
before a thankless, drowsy world, he covers 
the glory of his face, but will not quite take 
away the blessing of his light ; and now and 
then, as it were in pity, he withdraws the 
veil for a moment and looks forth, to assure 
the earth that her best friend is still watch- 
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img over her in the heavens.” (Hare.) It 
may be that such thoughts were in the mind 
of the Son of God when He spake and said, 
“T am the Light of the World.” 

It may have been the wondrous hour of 
evening, when every scene on which the eye 
rests is flooded with a stream of the warmest 
wealth of glory. ‘The rich sunset makes 
the most sterile landscape enchanting.” (Eliz 
Cook.) Every object is transmuted into gold. 
The heavens seem loftier and purer, and 
glow with translucent hues, or blaze with 
splendours unimaginable and undescribable. 
The quiet, solemn evening star, and the 
clear, crystal crescent of the moon, remind 
us that there are other lights, less glorious 
but not less beautiful ; gradually the innu- 
merable hosts of heaven come forth— 


“The little stars sit one by one, 
Each on his golden throne,” 


the lowing of the cattle as they wind slowly 
homeward to the stall, the tinkle of the 
evening bell, the lone music of the shepherd’s 
pipe, fill the heart with thoughts of deep 
and unutterable peace. It is peace that is at 
such a time the prevailing idea. Such a 
scene of calm magnificence it may have been, 
from the high terraces of the Temple, that 
gave our Saviour the occasion to lift up His 
voice and say to the people, “Iam the Light 
of the World.” 

And it is true. The one supreme light 
which men need beyond all others is the 
Light of Faith and Hope and Love. Other 
lights there are which are in their own 
sphere beneficent and important, but they 
are not supreme. There is science: “ As 
sight receives light from the surrounding 
air,” wrote Aristotle, ‘‘so the soul receives 
light from science.” The direction and ap- 
plication of science are stated by Lord Bacon: 
“The real and legitimate goal of the sciences 
is the endowment of human life with new 
commodities.” Science is delightful, fasci- 
nating, useful. ‘Science ever has been and 
ever will be,” said Sir David Brewster, ‘“ the 
handmaid of religion.” But science is not 
itself religion ; acting alone, it might leave 
man without a hope and without a soul. 
There is the light of philosophy ; that has 
been very differently viewed. Perhaps it is 
best described as the science of first prin- 
ciples, that investigates the primary grounds, 
and determines generally the fundamental 
certainty of human knowledge. Philosophers 
who have been nothing more have not had 
great effect upon themselves or on mankind. 
It was said by a man of wit (Oliver Gold- 
smith), that philosophy is a good horse-in a 


stable, but an arrant jade on a journey. 
“The boast of the ancient philosophers,” 
wrote Macaulay, “was that their doctrine 
formed the minds of men to a high degree of 
wisdom and virtue. If they had effected 
this, they would have deserved far higher 
praise than if they had discovered the most 
salutary medicines, or constructed the most 
powerful machines; but the truth is they 
promised what was impracticable, they de- 
spised what was practicable; they filled the 
world with long words and long beards, and 
they left it as wicked and ignorant as they 
found it.” Philosophy alone is not much 
better than science alone. ‘Philosophy 
may expand our idea of creation, but it 
neither inspires a love to the moral character 
of the Creator, nor a well-grounded hope of 
eternal life.” (Fuller.) It is philosophy 
leading to something higher than itself that 
is valuable. “In wonder,” says Coleridge, 
“all philosophy began, in wonder it ends, 
and admiration fills up the interspace; but 
the first is the wonder-offspring of ignorance, 
and the last is the parent of adoration.” 
“When philosophy,” says another (Feltham), 
‘has gone as far as she is able, she arrives 
at Almightiness, and in that labyrinth is 
lost ; where, not knowing the way, she goes 
on by guess, and cannot tell whether she is 
right or wrong, and, like a petty river, is 
swallowed up in the boundless ocean of 
Omnipotency.” “Philosophy,” writes yet 
another (Huntingford), “when it is employed 
in promoting good morals, in cultivating 
liberal arts, in strengthening social union, in 
contemplating the works of the creation, and 
then leading men to acknowledge and adore 
the Supreme Being, is a noble science ; it is 
noble, because true; and true, because con- 
sistent and corresponding with the nature of 
man, and with the relation he bears to his 
fellow-creatures and to his Maker.” Science 
is good, and philosophy exalted; but there 
is another gift that we require; we need 
Faith. It was the greatest and wisest of all 
philosophers who said, “It is necessary for 
us to wait until some one can learn how we 
ought to behave towards God and towards 
man,” with the pathetic rejoinder: “O, when 
will that time come, Socrates ; and who is 
he that will teach us? Sweeter than any- 
thing on earth, I think, would it be to me 
to see that man, and to know who he is!” 
My brothers, there is no one else in our 
own or any other age who can stand before 
us and say, “I am the Light of the World.” 
Dark was the time in which our Lord lived. 
Dark were the superstition, prejudice, blind- 
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ness, and ignorance of the Jews. Dark were 
the dishonour and dishonesty of the Greeks. 
Dark were the degradation and vices of the 
Romans. Of all the rest of the world, China, 
India, the unknown wastes of Asia, the un- 
penetrated secrets of Africa and America, 
the untrodden forests of Europe, it was 
emphatically true that the dark places of 
the earth were full of the habitations of 
cruelty. Age after age the cry of suffering 
and oppression had gone up to the universal 
Father, Who was preparing better things to 
come, but unheeded by mortal ears. Men 
were groping after God, but as yet there 
was little to check tyranny, lust, injustice, 
cruelty, interminable tribal war, perpetual 
private feud. As our Lord, in that little, 
obscure country, taught spiritual dependence 
on an unseen Power, and sorrow for sin, and 
meekness of heart, and the hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, and mercy, and the pene- 
trating, all-pervading purity of the heart, 
and the beauty of making peace, and the 
dignity of suffering for righteousness’ sake ; 
as He promulgated the laws of humility, 
self-sacrifice, self-denial, and self-control ; as 
He showed in Himself the example of dignity, 
courage, self-respect, of love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
justice, temperance; as He spoke with 
authoritative certainty of the Father in 
Heaven, of the reality of communion with 
Him, of everlasting life, and the blessed 
mansions ; He was indeed a clear and glow- 
ing beacon for the world, compared with 
which the mighty golden candelabra in the 
Women’s Court of the Temple, with all their 
gleaming splendour over the shadowed city, 
were but a fitful and feeble flicker. 

And as the knowledge of His words spread 
from village to village, and from town to 
town, from one country to another, and from 
cottages to camps and palaces ; as it sailed 
with Paul over the blue bosom of the Great 
Sea, as it passed with Simon Peter amongst 
the Jews of the Dispersion, as it rested and 
matured with John from decade to decade in 
the brilliant cities of Asia; as it sped along 
up the great Roman roads, through Africa, 
Spain, Gaul, Germany, and the provinces of 
Eastern Europe ; it was like the beneficent 
sun rising above the horizon, and pouring 
his first pure beams on sleeping valleys, 
where mists still clung to the hillsides and 
crept about the glades, and the light was 
still strange and mysterious. And at last, 
when the Pagan altars were thrown down, 
and the Pagan temples changed to halls of 
prayer and praise, and the emperor on his 


throne was the servant of Christ, and the 
principles of Christ were embodied in the 
laws of Justinian, and peace was thought 
better than war, and Christian philosophy 
was taught in Alexandria, and Rome, and 
Constantinople, and the noblest oratory was 
Christian, and used for persuading men to 
lead pure and true lives, and the long reign 
of Christian beneficence had begun in public 
and in private, then the great heart of man 
was lifted up with a joy and peace which it 
had never known before, and the light was 
like the full, warm glow and the rich and 
varied splendour of colouring which mark 
the later and still more beautiful phase of 
the sun’s daily course. In every sense the 
Lord of Glory had become the Light of the 
World. 

To-day, more than ever, we turn to Him 
as instinctively as the birds and the flowers 
turn to the source of physical light, and we 
say, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” There are 
many people who, since those days, have 
listened to Jesus of Nazareth, and followed 
His light, and believed His voice, and obeyed 
His message; and not one has ever been 
sorry for his choice. Many men have had 
many aims in life, and multitudes of them 
have been wearied, disconcerted, discon- 
tented, disillusionized, disappointed ; but no 
genuine servant of Jesus Christ has ever 
found His light deceptive. “I am the Light 
of the World.” ‘There is nothing better or 


higher than the Faith of Christ. No voice 
can seriously compete with His. He does 


not merely convince us with long and ela- 
borate arguments, or ask us to rest on the 
weight of human tradition, or appeal to the 
authority of an infallible Church ; He simply 
shines before us as He was and is, and sends 
His words into our consciences, and it is 
enough ; we know that He is the Light of 
the World, and there is none else. It is 
plain fact. The best countries are the most 
Christian countries; the highest civilisation 
is that which is most genuinely Christian ; 
the best literature is that which is animated 
by Christian principle; the best men and 
women are, even in the admission of the 
world, those who are most after the mind of 
Christ ; the noblest poetry, and architecture, 
and painting, and music, are all Christian ; 
the only true and solid philanthropy is 
Christian; even the men who think that 
they are not Christian cannot help borrow- 
ing the morality and the tone of Christian 
thought and principle. My brothers, with- 
out faith we are stunted, blighted, maimed. 
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The world little thinks what it owes to the 
men of faith, or what would become of it if 
all were merely and solely men of science, or 
merely and solely men of philosophy. We 
need the principles of God and the soul. We 
need the thought of the Heavenly Father 
and of dependence on Him; we cannot be 
pure and noble without the recognition of 
sin, repentance, and forgiveness ; we cannot 
be happy without unselfishness ; we cannot 
be serious without the apprehension of the 
future life; we cannot be hopeful without 
the idea of Heaven and the golden home 
where God will wipe away all tears, and 
sorrow and sighing will flee away, and we 
shall never again be called to part from our 
beloved. Those are the truest and firmest 
of all our convictions. And our people has 
made up its mind as a whole that Christ is 
indeed, and none else, the Light of the 
World. 

Oh, my brother, is He a light to you? Is 
He merely the most beautiful of all names, 
or possibly a mechanical principle, in accord- 
ance with which you have arranged the 
scheme of your life? Have you seen Him 
for yourself? Have you communed with 
Him in the stillness and the shadow of your 
own heart? He belongs not now to the 
realm of physical sense, that you should 
expect some impression on eye or ear; He 
is within you, whenever you choose to direct 
your thought to Him. Within you is the 
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region of spiritual existence ; it is there that 
you find Him. “At that day ye shall know 
that Iam in My Father, and ye in Me, and 
Tin you. He that hath My commandments, 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth Me: 
and he that loveth Me shall be loved of My 
Father, and I will love him, and will mani- 
fest Myself to him.” And when we do not 
fully understand how these things can be, 
He says to us once more: “If a man love 
Me, he will keep My words: and My Father 
will love him, and We will come unto him, 
and make Our abode with him.” First under- 
stand how, in what way, with what words 
our Lord revealed Himself; be familiar with 
them, ponder them, meditate upon their 
meaning. Then, as you understand that He 
who died rose again and liveth for evermore, 
give yourself to Him with all your heart 
and mind, and soul and strength. So you 
will love daily to speak with Him, to receive 
His grace, to be changed after His likeness. 
Christ will be formed in you, the hope of 
glory. When temptation comes, His strength 
will enable you to resist. When doubt 
arises, His light will show you the way. 
When you feel weak or foolish, His serene 
wisdom will illuminate you. And as days 
are added to days, and each day is a step in 
the ladder that reaches from earth to Heaven, 
your light will begin to shine before men, 
and they will take knowledge of you that 
you have been with Jesus, 
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By AMYAS REVETT. 


ENT for a drive and to see 
Mrs. Pipe’s baby.” This is 
an entry in my grandmother’s 
diary dated fifty years back. 
It is followed soon by an- 

other entry, ‘“‘ Went to town by 

‘la the Shannon coach.” Now the 
‘4° Shannon coach has long since made 
’ its last journey; the baby is an 

elderly man; but the baby’s father 
is only lately dead. 

When that journal was written he had 
already been married sixteen years; and for 
twenty-one years had been parish clerk, 
sexton, and schoolmaster in our little east- 
country village. ; 





It is an out-of-the-way little place, nothing 
is written of it in history, but to the dwellers 
therein it is the world. Its political consti 
tution is not unlike that of a medieval city 
in miniature. There are mighty lords, in 
little, on its outskirts, lesser barons in farms, 
and at the rectory dwells a miniature Prince 
Bishop. But with its internal economy they 
have nothing to do; it has its own burgher 
aristocracy, its patriots, its turbulent fac- 
tion ; and its leader, its chief citizen, has for 
seventy years been William Pipe. 

The office of parish clerk is going, indeed 
has gone, out of fashion. There is no room 
under the modern pulpit for the black-coated 
functionary who was so often a thorn in the 
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The Village Church. 


flesh to his pastor. Those who still survive 
give but a poor idea of the dignity of my 
hero. They are generally gardeners or 
grooms to the parson, snuffling time-servers, 
sounding forth sanctimonious amens: our 
old friend was as independent as the Presi- 
dent of the United States; so far from 
cringing to his rectors, he took them under 
his protection, secure in the knowledge that 
a once-elected clerk can never be deposed, 
and neither asking nor wishing for favours. 
Respectful and self-respecting, his breeding 
was equal to the highest in the land ; fami- 
liarity from inferior or superior was an im- 
possibility. 

There have been many changes during 
seventy years, and when first appointed 
in succession to his father, he was doubt- 
less a far greater man than he was at his 
death. Few of his class then could read, 
and he was truly the voice of the people, as 
he led them through prayer and psalm, 
speaking slowly, and in the Suffolk dialect 
which they all could follow. Now the re- 
sponses are said by the choir, but there are 
a few old people, survivors of those unlettered 
days, who stand with vacant eyes and book- 
less hands, lost without the guiding voice 
they had learned so well to understand. 

“The church will never feel itself without 
him,” they say, and it certainly does not look 
itself. He made a picture which has caused 
many a sinful wish for paints and brushes 


during service, sitting in his carved seat be- 
low the reading-desk, a large prayer-book 
open before him, and the light from a south 
window falling on his snowy hair and lion- 
like face, reverend with age. When he stood 
he was taller than most of the congregation, 
and leaned forward, his face lighted with 
pleasure, as his musical old voice started the 
chants and hymns. 

It is sad to think how few of his friends 
are left who remember even fifty years ago ; 
none can remember a time when he was not 
clerk; he had but one contemporary—an 
old woman—and she outlived him by a few 
days. Yet though the people are changed, 
the village remains nearly as it was that dis- 
tant day when his mother carried him up to 
the quaint reed-thatched church to be chris- 
tened. The few houses (housen they call 
them) between the church and the outpost 
windmill are scarcely altered, save that a 
painted sign no longer adorns the inn; and 
they are still—as ever in Suffolk —- “the 
street.” And past the mill, and beyond 
“Honour Lane,” there is yet another “street,” 
dedicated to Potter, which boasts fewer 
houses still. Who Potter was is not known, 
but: his street survives, and culminates in a 
great house, once known as Potter’s Hall. 

It is an Irish sort of fact, but the most 
important part of the village is the hamlet. 
It is beyond Potter's Street, and is far larger 
than its little mother. Here, in a hollow— 
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the “ Pit” as they call it—is the Dissenting 
chapel ; here is the unassuming beer-house, 
known as the “Eel’s Foot”; and here, on 
the edge of a wide stretch of open heath 
country, with the sea in view just over the 
marshes, dwell the turbulent spirits, the dis- 
affected, and the “ young min ” of the parish, 
who divide the year between deep-sea fish- 
ing and poaching, in a way highly satisfac- 
tory to 
themselves. 
Life here is 
full of cha- 
racter and 
incident, 
but the 
aristocracy 
dwell inthe 
“street.” 

After the 

“Pit” 
comes 4 
mile of pop- 
lar and wil- 
low-bor- 
dered road, 
and = strag- 
gling red- 
brick _ cot- 
tages with 
their backs to 
the marshes ; 
then, up a lit- 
tle hill, the 
church is 
reached 
again. Ex- 
ternally it 
has _ been 
for ages the 
same—a 
long thatch- 
ed build- 
ing, chancel 
and nave 
of equal 
height, and 
acurious flint-built round tower, octagonal at 
the top. The walls are built of flints also, 
and parts of it are said to date from Saxon 
times. On thesouth side of the high-heaped 
churchyard is a grove of trees, full of night- 
ingales in spring ; and by the side of the 
porch is a rude tomb, with a much worn 
inscription testifying that— 

** This is a stone to sitt upon, 
Under which lyes, in hopes to rise, 


To ye day of blisse and happinesse — 
Honest John Fenn, the son of William Fenn.” 


This much all who come remember and act 












‘Surrounded by motherless lambs of all ages which he fed from 
a baby’s feeding-bottle.” 
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upon, for it is a warm sunny corner even on 
acold day ; but not so many read further, 
and find that their benefactor was— 


“turned out of this liveing and sequestered for his loyalty to 
the late King Charles the First.” 


And a sore time of it he must have had, 
when Cromwell’s commissioner, Dowsett, 
sliced the faces from the carved angels on 
the corbels, and mutilated the quaint mystic 
figures on the ancient stone font. 

The interior of the church has been altered 
even since the days of my grandmother. 
The high pews are gone, a vestry has been 
built out from the north door hiding a beau- 
tiful Norman arch, and the singing gallery 
has vanish- 
ed. In it 
young Pipe 
used to lead 
the “mu- 
sick” of 
flutes and 
fiddles, ere 
he moved 
down to sit 
among the 
schoolboys, 
upon whose 
heads he 
wielded the 
actual stati 
of autho. 
rity. The 
pulpit has, 
saith tradi- 
tion, been 
moved so 
often that 
an old 
churchwarden suggested 
that it should be fur- 
nished with wheels, so 
that the “reverends” 
could place it where they 
pleased, without further 
expense to the parish. 

Oh, for the pen of Miss Mitford, or better 
still of Mrs. Ewing, to put the humours of 
the village into writing, in such a way that 
they might compose a living background, 
and throw up the grand old figures of my 
hero and his wife, clearly defined as they 
were in nature—‘“old standards” more truly 
than the immortal “ Daddy Darwin of the 
Dovecote.” 

Of course they made enemies, and many 
an envious word has passed about their 
pride. “So proud that they would shake 
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their tablecloth out in the garden, even if 
they had had no dinner.” The wife was 
truly frugal, going to bed most of the year 
with the sun, to save her candles, and it was 
said that they were miserly ; but yet, when 
in their old age their hopes were raised by 
an advertisement, promising a legacy of a 
hundred pounds to persons of their name, 
their first thought was to put a clock in the 
church tower. Of course, they never got 
the money, and she regretted the clock even 
more than he did. Mahala Nunn was her 
maiden name, and when she married, she 
must have been a beautiful girl. She was 
pretty even when I knew her, a gentle, 
quaintly sentimental old dame, devoted to 
her garden, with its double row of flowers on 
each side of the path. Some were in bloom 
at every season of the year. The earliest 
crocuses, snowdrops, and violets would be 
there in the spring; then would come tulips, 
hyacinths, anemones, and double daisies. 
Then a crowd of roses, larkspurs, Jacob’s 
ladder, and pansies; then tall lilies; then 
sweet-williams, poppies, china asters, and 
more roses, till her chrysanthemums, the 
pride of her heart, made an avenue of glory 
In the autumn. It was a good sight to see 
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the old couple together; all their children 
long ago out in the world and far away, 
they were everything to each other; he 
tending her flowers and daily bringing her 
in afresh nosegay ; she very proud of him, 
and never failing to show strangers the 
clock which the parish had given him on his 
jubilee of clerkship, and the inscription. re- 
cording the fact, that never once in all those 
years had he missed any sacred service. And 
in those services she took the greatest in- 
terest, grieving much at any falling off of 
the congregation. “Oh, we do fare right 
undressed, we fare wholly naked on Sun- 
days,” was her lament, when a family which 
filled three pews left the village. 

She died five years before her husband, 
after sixty-one years of married life, and the 
old man’s grief was a bitter sight to see. 

He was a farmer among his other avoca- 
tions, hiring many scattered fields, and doing 
nearly all the work himself, getting in his own 
harvest at the age of eighty-nine, and spraining 
his back by carrying too heavy a ladder. 
He had one red cow, which could never be 
kept within bounds, jumping any fence, and 
always thin and bony with hard exercise. 
The girls of the village held it in awe, for it 





“Drove a pair of dogs in his little covered cart.” 


was, as he expressed it, “very playful with 
young females.” 

This cow and a neighbouring farmer's 
“hog,” were the excitements of the parish 


for many a day. The hog’s master never 
held a conversation in which his unruly 
beast did not figure. It would untie knotted 
rope with ease, unfasten any gate, break any 
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there incubator, for what did God Al- 
mighty make the hins for if not to 
hatch their own eggs?” He might 
have told her of another old dame, 
who, having broken her leg, was forced 
to lie in bed for the winter, and on 
being condoled with by her Rector for 
the loss of time, “so trying to a woman 
of her active habits,” answered with a 
chuckle, 

“That it bain’t, sir, for I’ve got 
tharteen eggs in along o’ me, and they’re 
just hatching out.” 

Talking of chickens reminds me of 
another old friend, who has a wife ex- 
actly like a hen. A little fat woman 
with a sharp red nose and a constant 
pecking movement of the head. We 
think she visits the White Lion oftener 
than is necessary, but he is a fine old 
man, a character in his way. He is 
very handsome ina patriarchal fashion, 
has a deep musical voice, and one sali- 
ent point of his costume is a calf-skin 
waistcoat, white and tan, with the hair 





outside. He had a bad illness years 
ago. “ Werry bad! I thought as how 


I fared like to die, my toe were that 
swollen and red,” but it proved to be a 
chilblain. Poor old fellow! he is really 
getting past work now, and lives in 
dread of ‘going on the parish.” He is 
not so lucky as his neighbour, the 
cranky old shepherd, kept at his ease 
by a son who made money by the fish- 
ing. He used to be the delight of our 
childhood, followed and surrounded by 
motherless lambs of all ages, which he 
fed from a baby’s feeding-bottle. 





The Parish Clerk and his dog. 


paling, and the repairs it necessitated were 
so manifold that at last “ My oud hog” be- 
came a signal of retreat to the much endur- 
ing Squire. 

Not far from the clerk’s house is the abode 
of a little wiry, rancorous man, and his wife 
whom we call the Red Queen, after Lewis 
Carrol. They have a son who, when he 
married, was serenaded by a band of “rough 
music,” a custom we have since found 
illustrated in a medieval manuscript. We 
like the rufous queen, despite her grim ex- 
pression, for she is better than she looks. 
Her mind was much troubled at one time by 
a purchase of the parson’s. He had a fancy 
for rearing fowls. “Did he not think he 
was going against Providence in using that 


When Pipe moved to the seat under 
the reading-desk, an old man who had 
long taught in the Sunday-school suc- 
ceeded to his rod of office among the school- 
boys; but with him it took the form of a 
large hymn-book, which enlivened dull ser- 
mons by musical thwacks on offending heads. 

He was once persuaded to read “Little 
Arthur’s History of England,” greatly to his 
mental enlightenment ; though the frequent 
mention therein of “the Church” confused 
him somewhat. 

“That ’ere parson,” he indignantly re- 
marked after a sermon from a vicar of a 
large Yorkshire town, “say as how his church 
is a finer one than ourn. Now ourn,” with 
a point over his shoulder at its thatched roof, 
“is the finest in the world as history teaches 
us.” 

Not far from him lives an old woman who 
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boasts a grey shawl, a black poke-bonnet, and 
only one tooth, a long front one. Boasted, I 
should say, for she told us a few days since 
that she lost her “tooth on Monday, and 
fared to miss it right sadly.” She is the fairy 
godmother of the hamlet, related more or 
less to every one, and looking after them all. 
The diseases she describes them as suffering 
from are curious; “brown titis ” is the least 
of them; and she once had a daughter-in- 
law who “ just ran away in a decline all along 
of them ulsters.” She can neither read nor 
write. 

I must not forget to describe the shop and 
the forge, as they, next to the inn, are the 
most important features in the village ; but 
the old shopkeeper is not popular, and drives 
his customers to the emporium of the next 
parish, where the master tells many a story 
of the days of his youth, when he, a pedlar, 
drove a pair of dogs in his little covered 
cart. 

In the forge the same family have worked 
for generations. It is the centre, the glow- 
ing heart of the “street,” where old and 
young stay to have a gossip. About a hun- 
dred years ago, an ancestor of the present 
blacksmith sold it to the Squire’s forefathers, 
and they have run on together as tenants 
and landlords ever since. There is a tradi- 
tion that “honest John Fenn” worked near 
here as wheelwright, after being “turned 
out” of his living. And opposite the forge 
stands the inn. It used to be a sort of club 
for the farmers to meet and smoke together, 
but one day the young “min” from the 
hamlet stormed it, and, being armed with 
ground ashes, drove their betters out with 
great discomfiture, since when it has not 
been so popular with them. Still, here was 
held the annual tithe-dinner, at which old 
Pipe never once failed to give a toast and song. 
There was no nonsense about the old man, 
no official hypocrisy. He could be merry 
and jovial with the best. He must have had 
a paternal feeling for the whole village ; the 
old men he had taught as boys, he had seen 
their parents baptized and married, and he 
had dug the graves of more than two gene- 
rations. Sunday was the day to see him in 
his glory ; he would stand, watch in hand, 
timing the changes as the congregation came 
in, for he was a prince among bell-ringers. 

The church, as always in the country, is 
rather empty in the morning, but in the 
afternoon the nave is well-nigh full. It seems 
to be an unwritten law that the men and 
women sit apart, the respectable married 
men on one side, and the youthful, fishing 





contingent on the other; the women and 
girls in front. But the aristocracy, the 
dwellers in the “street,” are above such rules, 
and whole families sit together, with stern 
determination to squeeze into one pew, cost 
them what it may. After a Sunday among 
them one no longer wonders what the old 





The Norman Arch. 


shopkeeper does with the cask of hair-oil 
which stands in a corner of his shop. 

Was it the hair-oil, or what was it, we 
have often wondered, which once caused a 
colonial bishop to single out the foremost 
head with strenuous pointings of his finger, 
while he demanded of us passionately what 
it was he saw there, “was ft a dead dog? 
was it an inanimate object?” The congre- 
gation strained their eyes, and the offend- 
ing head glowed red at the top, but decorum 
forbad an answer in church. 

The young fishermen were a weekly tor- 
ment to the old clerk ; “ bad corrupted boys,” 
he called them. They would come clatter- 
ing in after service had begun, their flower- 
bedecked hats on their heads till well inside 
the church, and then would sit with those 
same heads down on the desks through 
prayers, hymns, and sermon ; and ships and 
initials carven on the pews testify to their 
occupation to this day. 

It is good to see the laughable side of our 
life in’ Liliput. Men must laugh if they 
would not weep, and it is said that every 
laugh adds a year to the laugher’s life. But, 
alas! there came a Sunday when old Pipe 
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could not come to church, and he was “ very 
sorry to leave the clergyman by himself, for 
he is a young gentleman.” And then there 
came another, when watching a gleam of 
sunlight, which had always lighted up his 
grand old face, pass over his empty seat and 
then suddenly fade into chill darkness, the 
writer wondered whether his spirit had gone 
with it, for it was known that his hours 
were numbered. 

Alone, save for a hired housekeeper and 
one son, who came too late for recognition, 


our old friend passed away ; and of his sup- 
posed hoards were found none, though his 
now assembled family searched long for 
them. 

The village is a different place; the church 
seems empty; the bright garden is a patch 
of brown earth; and a stranger, a Londoner, 
inhabits the old house. 

There is a new mound beside Mahala 
Pipe’s grave; some day the village will put 
a headstone to it— 

“ Requiescat in pace.” 
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WAITING. 


By rue Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. 


, a i _ are lazy, unpunctual people 

a ee =6who are only too ready to wait 
and to keep others waiting. They 
are always in confusion them- 
selves and confound others because they 
ignore the fact that every duty which is 
bidden to wait returns with seven fresh duties 
at its back. But there is an opposite class. 
There are nervous, impatient mortals who 
have never learned the art of waiting. In 
court Sir Thomas More used to say, “ Let 
us stay a little, that we may have done 
the sooner.” The people to whom we refer 
do not understand this saying, or that wise 
proverb—* Hasten slowly.” Their work is 
slipshod and seamped. They rush into an 
enterprise without preparation, and so they 
cannot bring it to a successful finish. And 
it is the same in reference to the spirit and 
disposition. We can acquire our souls in 
their proper proportions only by patience. 
There is that most difficult of all the lessons 
which a Christian believer has to learn—to 
blot out self that God may act, to be still, to 
leave our cause in His hands. 

We know how our Great Exemplar exer- 
cised this waiting spirit for thirty years be- 
fore beginning His ministry. And when He 
did begin it, though there was so much to be 
done, we never read of His being in a hurry. 
When an anxious father entreated Him to 
hasten that He might reach his child before 
she actually died, Jesus waited to help 
another needy one. There was no necessity 
for haste. Friends at Bethany sent to Him, 
making sure that He would hurry to the 
dying Set but He stayed two days still 
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in the place where He was. Quiet move- 
ments are signs of self-control. We must 
force nothing, but be partakers of the divine 





patience. Sometimes the call is to prompt 
action and quick decision ; but one of the 
best working rules for us may be thus ex- 
pressed: “If this be a right thing for me to 
do, it is right that I should take time for 
doing it well.” Neither Moses, nor Elijah, 
nor St. Paul, nor Luther, nor Francis of 
Assisi, nor Sakya Mouni, nor Mahomet, nor 
any other leader of a religious movement 
that I ever heard of, rushed at their work. 
They waited until their time was come, gain- 
ing strength by communing with God and 
their own souls. We read that “ Isaac went 
out to meditate in the field at the eventide.” 
Where and when do the business men of our 
day meditate? They have no time for it. 
The precept, “Commune with your own 
heart and in your chamber, and be still,” is 
seldom or never obeyed by them, and, as a 
consequence, their inner spiritual life is 
starved. 

The best workers of the world are those 
who can wait, who are sure because they 
have enough patience on certain occasions to 
be slow. Even the dashing, fiery Nelson 
could wait when it suited him, as may be 
seen from the following :—‘‘ When the attack 
upon Copenhagen was in progress, he wrote 
a despatch to be taken ashore to the Crown 
Prince, and, having finished, called for alight 
that he might seal it. The boy who was sent 
to bring a candle was killed on the way, and 
Nelson, noticing the delay, repeated his 
request. A certain Colonel Stewart, who was 
present, then remarked, ‘ Why should your 
lordship be so particular to use wax? Why not 
a wafer? The hurry of battle will be a suffi- 
cient apology for the violation of etiquette.’ 
‘It is to prove,’ replied Nelson, ‘that we are in 
no hurry ; that this request is not dictated by 
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fear, or a wish, on our part, to stop the car- 
nage, from the least apprehension of the fate 
of this day to us, that I am thus particular. 
Were I to seal my letter with a wafer, it 
would still be wet when it reached the shore ; 
it would speak of haste. Wax is not the act 
of an instant ; and it impresses the receiver 
accordingly.’ ” 

Many of us get into a fuss if dinner be not 
to the moment. Not so did D’Aguesseau, one 
of the greatest chancellors of France, for he 
wrote a large and able volume in the inter- 
vals of waiting for dinner. So, too, Madame 
de Genlis composed several of her books 
while waiting for the princess to whom 
she gave daily lessons. The reason great 
workers like Mr. Gladstone are able to get 
through as much as they do is because they 
have acquired the habit of never doing no- 
thing ; of putting every waiting space in the 
twenty-four hours to a good account. In the 
case of Mr. Gladstone this habit must have 
been early acquired, for after his marriage, 
in 1839, and that of Lord Lyttelton to the 
sisters Catherine and Mary Glynne, the two 
brethers-in-law surprised their wives and 
awed them not a little by filling up every 
spare moment. Out of their pockets came 
the inevitable little classic—Homer or what 
not—whether at a railway station or on any 
other of the thousand occasions when the 
ordinary mortal loses his temper as well as 
his time. 

Still, this sort of thing may be carried too 
far. A man was boasting that he never lost 
a moment of time. Waiting for breakfast he 
learned a language, driving in his carriage 
he studied science, while dressing and un- 
dressing he did something else. A Quaker 
friend heard him, and quietly remarked, 
“Friend, when dost thou think?” We, at 
the end of the nineteenth century, have 
learned to labour, we have now to learn to 
wait. 

The eternal grind of modern life, with its 
haste for riches and its fierce spirit of scorn 
for all who do not join in its pitiless struggle, 
gives people no leisure to think, or at least 
to think of anything nobler than the grab- 
bing of other people’s guineas. There is 
subtle wisdom in these lines of Emerson :— 


“Tax not my sloth, that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook ; 
Each cloud that floateth in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book.” 


Professor Huxley relates that, attending a 
meeting of the British Association in Bel- 
fast nearly forty years ago, he had promised 
to breakfast with the eminent scholar, Dr. 
Hincks. 
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“ Having (he says) been up very late the 
previous night I was behindtime, so, hailing 
an outside car, I said to the driver as I 
jumped on: 

“¢ Now drive fast, as Iam in a hurry.’ 

“Whereupon he whipped up his horse 
and set off at a hard galiop. Nearly jerked 
off my seat I shouted: 

“** My good friend, do you know where I 
want to go ?’ 

“‘*¢ No, yer honner,’ said the driver, ‘ but, 
any way, I am driving fast.’ ” 

Like this Irish Jehu, too many rush 
through the business of life without ever 
stopping to ask themselves, whence or 
whither. Being without moral thoughtful- 
ness they are flighty and flippant, and have 
no decided opinions or any steadfast purpose 
in life. 

Perhaps the best use to which hard 
workers can put waiting times is to rest, and 
especially to sleep, in them. I never like to 
see people standing when they might just as 
well sit, or sitting in a restless way as some 
do in a train, as though in their impatience 
they intended to help it along. If such 
people would rest every time they are forced 
to wait, they would live longer and do more 
work. Lord Westbury, the great lawyer, 
could sleep almost at will. In the same way 
Lord Brougham found relief amidst his 
work, sleeping whenever he had a chance. 
Many anecdotes are related of Pitt’s habit of 
sleeping at odd moments. One day, when 
an attack was made by an antagonist on 
Lord North, who had a similar habit, a 
member, thinking he was dozing, exclaimed, 
“The Premier is asleep.” ‘ Not so,” replied 
Lord North ; “but I wish to heaven I were.” 
The Duke of Wellington and Napoleon put 
their waiting moments to the same good ac- 
count. They could sleep on horseback, or 
anywhere and at any time they found it con- 
venient. 

It is difficult for a strong, energetic man 
to learn the lesson of patient waiting that 
illness is sent to teach. Sick people are 
called patients, but many of them ought 
rather to be called impatients. Speaking 
about a man of this kind, who was recover- 
ing from a fever, his medical attendant said 
that the man would not let himself recover. 
He tried all kinds of remedies except patience, 
and would not wait to give any of thema 
chance. 

In these days of high pressure and compe- 
tition a lesson which is much needed is how 
to waste time wisely. Many men arealmost 
incapable of taking a holiday, and seem to 
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have lost the power of enjoying anything 
except work. For years Sir Walter Scott 
turned out twelve volumes yearly; but no 
constitution could stand such an amount of 
brain pressure. When Dr. Abercromby ex- 
postulated with him as to his enormous 
amount of work, and said, “Really, Sir 
Walter, you must not work,” Scott’s answer 
was—‘I tell you what it is, doctor; Molly, 
when she puts the kettle on, might just as 
well say, ‘ Kettle, kettle, don’t boil!’” The 
great writer had learned only too well for 
himself, though not for others, how to labour, 
but he had not learned how to wait. 

We meet globe-trotters who have visited 
nearly all the beautiful scenes in the world 
without carrying away a single distinct 
image for the inward eye to behold after- 
wards. They rushed through these places 
without waiting to see them. A single walk 
through their own garden at home, if taken 
leisurely, would have been more profitable. 
How much a bed of daffodils shaken by the 
wind was to Wordsworth because he waited 
to have a good look at it! He says :— 


“T gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
Whut wealth the show to me had brought ; 
For oft, when on my couch I lie. 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 


If you put your letters in a drawer and 
wait for a week or fortnight, you will find 
that many of them have answered them- 
selves. How needless is most of our anxiety! 
We cannot foresee truly; we can only 
imagine something that may occur; and 
these imaginations are nearly always wrong, 
if not as to the event, yet as to the degree 
in which the event will affect us. We fuss 
and fume, speak hasty words, or dash off 
foolish letters, and the next day we find that 
all comes right—as it were, of its own 
accord—and that our care and anxiety had 
no other effect than to help to wear us out. 
If we would only rest in the Lord and wait 
patiently for Him He would do for us as is 
most expedient, and then out of our own 
experience would 

‘We smile to think God’s greatness 


Flows around our incompleteness, 
und our restlessness His rest.’ 


Some people profess to wish for a sudden 
death, by which it is to be supposed that 
they do not mean an unprepared death. 
Most of us, however, would prefer a short 
period of waiting, as did one of the captains 
of Charles V. of Spain. When old and 
infirm he asked the Emperor to discharge 
him from public service because “ there’ 


ought to be a pause between the tumult of 
life and the day of death.” But this time of 
waiting may seem to be too much prolonged. 
When a man is suffering from some painful 
disease which he knows must prove fatal, he 
often longs for death; but he is rich, and his 
friends have procured such excellent phy- 
sicians and scientific aid generally, that he 
is kept alive, under God, by what may be 
called artificial means. This kind of waiting 
for our own end is sad, and scarcely less sad 
is it to wait for the termination of the life of 
a loved one for whom nothing can be done 
but to watch for his last moments. The best 
thing is neither to love our lives nor to hate 
them, but to live what we live well, and not 
be anxious either way as to their duration. 
We know several old people who are quite 
willing to leave life but who are contented 
to wait as long as they are of any use. And 
they are of use. They sympathise with and 
give the benefit of their experience to the 
young, and they teach to all a lesson of 
cheerful resignation. After the day is over, 
the sun seems sometimes to hang for half an 
hour in the horizon, as if to show how glorious 
it can be. So God lets some people, when 
their duty in this world is done, hang in the 
west, that man may look on them, and see 
how beautiful is the endiag of a well-spent 
life. 

A friend told the writer, the other day, 
that the last days on earth of his aged father 
quite astonished him, so happily and peace- 
fully were they spent. Having made his 
will and arranged all his business, he said, 
“T am just waiting,” with as much satisfac- 
tion as a schoolboy says, “I am going home.” 
Every day he sat with his Bible on his knee, 
“just waiting.” This reminds us of some 
striking words of the authoress of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” quoted in her biography :— 
“T feel about all things now as I do about 
the things that happen in an hotel after my 
trunk is packed to go home. I may be 
vexed and annoyed .. . but what of it! I 
am going home soon.” 

In a certain Italian cemetery, on one of 
the tombstones you see a pair of hands 
clasped, and underneath the following in- 
scription :— 

**Gustavo T——, I wait for thee! 1869. 
Eulalia T—, née B—, Here I am! 1889.” 

Reader, are you waiting to be united to a 
loved son, husband, brother, friend who has 
gone before but is not lost? Be patient, and 
prepare your mind and heart for 


‘A little while, and time no more shall sever, — 
But you shall see him with his own swect smile, 
And clasp your darling in your arms for ever.” 
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SOME INTERESTING ANIMALS. 


MAE are sometimes told that all 
animals are in reality equally 
beautiful: that the sow in 
the sty, for example, is as 
exquisite as the deer in the 
forest ; and the barn-door 
fowl in the farm-yard as the kingfisher cleay- 
ing the air like a living, flashing streak of 
many-coloured light—the ground for this as- 
sertion being that all living creatures proceed 
from the hands of the one Creator. But the 
argument does not take into consideration the 
very important factor of one’s own personal 
idiosyncrasy. In other words, it fails to 
realise that beauty is not a concrete quality. 
Beauty does not lie in the object which we say 
is beautiful. It lies in the eye that views it, 
or rather in the mind behind the eye, which 
causes that eye tosee. It is nothing exter- 
nal to ourselves; it is merely the compre- 
hensive name which we give to our own 
sensations of pleasure, produced by the sight 
of some object which happens, for reasons 
unknown, to gratify our tastes. It is true, 
of course, that some objects are acknow- 
ledged as beautiful by the common consent 
of enlightened mankind ; but that is simply 
because men, in some respects, are consti- 
tuted alike. It is equally true that other 
objects are admired by the few only; but 
that is simply because men, in other respects, 
are constituted differently. Beauty, in short, 
is a relative term—relative to the mental 
prepossessions and prejudices of those who 
perceive it ; and no fixed standard can ever 
be laid down which shall prove acceptable to 
all minds alike. 

And it is precisely the same with that 
which we call “interest.” That also is a 
relative term, in the same sense. If one’s 
personal idiosyncrasies could be put entirely 
out of the question, no doubt all animals 
would be equally interesting, just as all 
would be .equally beautiful. But, as that 
cannot be, every naturalist has, and must 
have, his favourites. And certain animals 
will appeal more strongly to the sympathies 
of one, and certain other animals to the 
sympathies of another. 

Now animals that specially interest a 
naturalist do so, as a rule, for one of three 
reasons. Either there is some remarkable 
feature in their bodily structure; or there is 
some peculiarity in their habits ; or else the 
position which they occupy in the zoological 
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scale is one of particular importance. I pro- 
pose to speak in turn of three animals as 
representatives of these three classes. 

The first of these is the Bat—to speak, for 
the sake of convenience, of some hundreds of 
species as though they were united in one— 
whose physical peculiarity lies in the fact 
that it is adapted to aerial flight. 

In this respect it stands absolutely alone 
among mammals. “Flight” is a term which 
is often very vaguely employed; and we 
talk of the “flying” lemur, the “flying” 
phalangers, and the “ flying” squirrels, just 
as we talk of the “flying” dragon and the 
“flying” fish. Yet none of these creatures 
really fly. They can skim through the air 
for a limited distance, by a combination of 
the principle of the parachute with that of 
the oyster-shell thrown edgeways from the 
hand. But they cannot rise from a low alti- 
tude to a higher ; they cannot prolong their 
“flight” when their first impetus is ex- 
hausted; and they cannot alter the direction 
of their course when once they have launched 
themselves into the air. Their so-called 
“flight,” in fact, is nothing more than an 
extended leap; and with the true creatures 
of flight they nave nothing in common. 

These last are but three in number—the 
Bat, the Bird, and the Insect. All these are 
gifted with true wings, and with the power 
of using them. They can ascend and descend 
at will. They can alter the direction of their 
course with the most perfect facility. They 
can remain in the air, not for a few short 
seconds only, but until the muscles refuse to 
perform their task from sheer fatigue. And, 
with the provision of wings to enable them 
thus to travel through the air, comes the 
consequent modification of almost every 
part of the frame. 

Space—or, rather, the want of it—will not 
allow me to point out in any detail how this 
is brought about in the case of the bat. 
Suffice it to say that in this odd little mouse- 
like creature, which almost rivals some of the 
birds themselves in its powers of aerial loco- 
motion, the presence of wings leads to modi- 
fication in bones, heart, lungs, muscles, and 
nerves, each and all of which possess special 
peculiarities in accordance with their special 
functions. 

Had the absolute necessity for such pecu- 
liarities but been recognised by human in- 
ventors, much waste of time and ingenuity 
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would have been avoided, and more than one 
life have been preserved. Ever since the 
earliest period to which history carries us 
back—and probably even the ancient myth 
of Dedalus and Icarus had some foundation 
in fact—it has been the desire and dream of 
man to fly through the air by means of 
wings. He has constructed for himself 
pinions of all shapes and sizes, and fastened 
them to his body by all sorts of wonderful 
contrivances. He has stood upon the ground 
and attempted to soar upwards towards the 
sky ; and he has mounted to great heights 
and attempted to flutter downwards towards 
the ground. In all his attempts he has con- 
sistently failed ; and in all such attempts he 
will fail, until he recognises the fact that the 
nature of his bodily structure absolutely de- 
bars him from making use of wings at all. 

Let us see what alterations in his frame 
would be necessary if a man of ordinary 
height and weight were to supply himself 
with a pair of wings sufficiently large to sup- 
port his body in the air. 

The wings themselves, of course, would 
have to be of very ample dimensions, A 
simple calculation shows us that if a man 
weighing twelve stone desired to fly only as 
well as a sparrow (which is a bird of com- 
paratively weak flight, and no great powers 
of endurance), he would require a pair of 
pinions, each of which must measure about 
twenty-four feet by eight feet six inches. In 
other words, his spread of wing would have 
to be very nearly fifty feet. 

Now it is easy to understand that, in 
order to move such vast appendages with 
the requisite rapidity, a very great accession 
of muscular power would be required. The 
so-called “breast” even of a fowl, which can 
scarcely fly at all, consists entirely of the 
pectoral muscles ; and we can readily per- 
ceive that the muscles of the human breast 
and arms, unless very considerably increased 
in size and power, would be wholly insuffi- 
cient to move the enormous wings which 
would be necessary to support his body in 
the air. 

But if the muscles were enlarged, a cor- 
responding alteration would be necessary in 
the skeleton ; for the larger the muscles, the 
more solid and substantial must be the 
framework that supports them, and the more 
extensive their base of attachment. The 
bones of the arm, therefore, would have to 
be greatly increased in size, the collar-bones 
to be replaced by “coracoid”” and “ merry- 
thought,” as in most of the birds, and the 
breast-bone to be strongly keeled from top 


to bottom. The human breast, in that case, 
would project something like two feet in 
front of the body! 

The respiratory system, too, would require 
alteration, by reason of the greatly increased 
labour thrown upon it during flight, so that 
the lungs would have to be very considerably 
enlarged, while supplementary air-sacs would 
also be necessary to fill up the cavity of the 
chest without adding to the bodily weight. 
And, as the circulatory system is so closely 
connected with that of respiration, this, too, 
would need modification, from the heart 
itself to the smallest of the veins and 
arteries. 

It would also be desirable, if not actually 
necessary, that the larger bones, such as 
those of the arms and legs, should exchange 
their solid for a tubular structure, in order 
that the weight might be still further di- 
minished, without a corresponding loss of 
strength. A connection, too, would have 
to be established between these and the 
lungs, in order that the cavities might be 
kept constantly filled with heated air. 

Even if all these different requirements 
could be provided, however, they would be 
utterly useless unless another and a radical 
change could be brought about in the frame. 
For the balance would need complete altera- 
tion. The body of a bat, a bird, or an 
insect, as most of us know, is almost parallel, 
during flight, with the plane of the earth’s 
surface. It must be so, indeed, to render 
flight possible, although artists will persist 
in depicting insects as flying head down- 
wards, with their tails in the air—an utterly 
impossible position. But man stands and 
walks upright ; and, before he could fly, it 
would be necessary to exchange his perpen- 
dicular attitude for a horizontal one—in 
other words, to alter the entire balance of 
his body. Before he could attain to any 
speed, too, the shape of his head would have 
to be changed, although that difficulty might 
be overcome by wearing a long, pointed cap ; 
for all creatures that fly through the air, like 
all that swim through water, and burrow 
through wood or earth, are shaped like 
pointed. cylinders, that they may meet with 
less resistance. Then his eyes would be in 
the wrong position, and would need to be 
moved, in order that he might be able to see 
before, as well as beneath him. And, by the 
time that these manifold alterations had 
taken place, it is obvious that very little of 
the human form would remain ! : 

Ever since I was quite a small boy I have 
enjoyed unusual facilities for watching bats, 
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my fondness for collecting in- 
sects having taken me con- 
stantly into the woods at 
night, when all things noc- 
turnal are at their busiest. I 
did not like them at all at 
first, for night after nightthey 
would snatch the moths from 
my ‘‘treacles’”—which, I may 
explain for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, are patches of a 
mixture of coarse treacle and 
coarser rum, painted upon 
tree-trunks at dusk, to at- 
tract the night-flying moths. 
I always baited the same 
round of trees, as moths come 
more readily to patches which 
have been painted again and 
again. This fact was as well 
known to the bats as to my- 
self ; and as I drew near with 
my lantern a shadowy form 
would sweep by, hover for a 
single instant in front of the 
treacled spot, and then pass 
silently into the night, bear- 
ing away some choice speci- 
men that should have been 
mine. And a friend, as en- 
thusiastic as myself, and, by 
reason of additional years, in 
the enjoyment of greater 
liberty, was even compelled 
to reduce the number of these 
winged thieves with his gun, 
before he could make sure of 
obtaining half the visitors to 


XXII—23 his trees, 
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Later on I kept a bat for some weeks in 
captivity, and was greatly astounded at its 
voracity. For I gradually increased its daily 
allowance of blue-bottle flies until I was 
supplying it with seventy per diem—or rather 
per noctem ; and never upon one single occa- 
sion did I find a live fly remaining in its cage 
in the morning. It rejected the wings and 
legs, probably as being indigestible, and used 
to “stalk” its victims, one after another, 
with a stealthy caution irresistibly suggestive 
of a cat creeping up to a mouse or a bird. 

How bats drink in a state of freedom I do 


not know. My tame specimens would drink 
freely if a few drops of water were offered 
them on a piece of paper, scooping up a little 
at a time with the lower jaw, and then hold- 
ing back the head to allow it to trickle down 
the throat. This operation they would re- 
peat, very slowly and deliberately, ten or 
twelve times in succession. But I do not 
see how such a feat could be performed under 
natural conditions ; and, as my own bats 
seemed invariably thirsty, it is equally diffi- 
cult to believe that they can live without 
drinking at all. 


(Zo be continued.) 
ESR Sties— 
PERE JOGUES. 


HE Society of Jesus has been 
the puzzle, the admiration, the 
fy aversion of the modern world. 
Its founder, crippled by a 
2 shot in battle, was disposed 
at first to curse the day which 
; put an end to his hopes of a 
ey) fashionable life, and his purposes 
79 of military glory. But to him, as to 
many others, the discipline of suf- 
fering brought new aims and purposes. He 
was not a scholar, and he continued to 
accept without question every dogma of 
the Romish creed. But he was a man of 
extraordinary mental power, and possessed 
a will as tenacious and flexible as a 
Damascus blade. He could have become a 
great administrator and diplomat. But his 
conversion wag so thorough that his religion 
took absolute possession of his whole nature, 
and stained it through and through with an 
irrevocable colouring. We may think the 
visions at Manresa dreams of a disordered 
mind; but to him they were revelations. 
We may think that not even a Spanish 
intellect, nourished on undiluted Romish 
doctrine, could accept without uneasy ques- 
tioning the fetishism before which he bowed 
reverently, or could produce the marvellous 
amalgam of keen-eyed acuteness, childish 
credulity, and deep duplicity, of which the 
Jesuit system consists. Yet of his sincerity 
no candid man will doubt; of his skill, the 
order he created is the sufficient proof ; of 
his success the whole world is witness, will- 
ingly or unwillingly. 





The Jesuit order was made for action, and. 


for action in every sphere of human life. 
This enormously increased the difficulty of 
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Loyola’s task. The recluse orders have little 
to do beyond repressing the individuality of 
their members, or, at least, confining its action 
within the narrow circle of conventual life. 
In them the individual is merged in the com- 
munity. On the other hand, men who are 
left to act freely, or in wholly voluntary 
combination, may go far and do much under 
a great social or religious impulse ; yet they 
can never attain the weight and penetrating 
power of the Macedonian phalanx. How to 
unite the freedom and dash of individual 
action with the close order, the absolute sub- 
mission, and the wedge-like impact of an 
organization disciplined to the highest pitch, 
was the task to which Loyola set himself, 
and in which he succeeded as no other man 
ever did. But he sought to do more; to 
keep the organization, when once it had 
been created, glowing with an incandescent 
light of religious enthusiasm. In this, per- 
haps, the success has not been so great and 
continuous. To onlookers it has seemed 
that something of the intensity of religious 
fervour which marked the early days of the 
Society has been exchanged for an enthusiasm 
less lofty and less pure; that the Society 
instead of Jesus has taken the first place in 
their thoughts and hearts ; that the passion 
of intellectual swordsmanship, and the subtle 
charm of possessing the reality of social and 
political power, whilst others have had the 
semblance of it, has occupied the mind of the 
Jesuit, rather than the original chivalrous 
and passionate purpose to live and die for 
Christ. But whether this is or is not true 
of the later life of the Society, it was not 
true of its earlier years. None can doubt 
that, amid many deadly ethical errors, and 
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under a mass of childish superstitions, there 
glowed in the breasts of the early Jesuits a 
sincere and absorbing passion for Christ, and 
for what they believed to be the salvation of 
souls, Without such a mainspring of action 
within, a life like that of Isaac Jogues would 
have been impossible. 

It is in such lives as his that the best pro- 
ducts of the Jesuit system are to be found. 
And if we recognise good and noble lives 
when we come upon them where we should 
not have looked for them, it would be 
cowardly and unjust to withhold their due 
meed of praise, even whilst we maintain our 
protest against the system to which they 
belonged, and show frankly and clearly the 
errors and evils inseparable from it. The 
Jesuit at court, whispering intrigue; the 
Jesuit scheming for the perversion of the 
man of title and wealth; the Jesuit con- 
niving at personal vices, in order that his 
influence over some exalted personage for 
“Church purposes” may not be weakened ; 
the Jesuit, in the confessional, worming out 
the secrets of families, and claiming to inter- 
vene between husband and wife, between 
parent and child; the Jesuit, bending the 
mind of his pupil to a mental slavery not 
less real because unconscious, by methods 
marvellously patient and skilful ; the Jesuit 
in any of these relations is an unlovely sight 
to the man who has all his life breathed the 
air of intellectual and religious freedom. 
But the Jesuit, amid the cruel and debased 
savages of the wilderness, living amongst 
them, trying to love them, eager to help and 
uplift them, willing to live for them or to 
die by their hands, is a heroic figure. To 
him we should no more refuse our tribute of 
admiration than to the Pattesons, and 
Moffatts, and Calverts of our Protestant 
legion of honour. We revolt against the 
Jesuit’s methods; we abjure his supersti- 
tions; we marvel at and we condemn the 
elasticity of his conscience on ethical ques- 
tions ; but we admire his devotion, his cour- 
age, his endurance, his love for his religion 
and his Saviour, for the sake of which he 
“counted not his life dear unto him.” 

The mission work of “ New France” was 
at first essayed by the Recollet Fathers: 
but after awhile the Jesuits took it out of 
their hands, and prosecuted it with varying 
fortunes. Soon, however, they determined 
to push westward, and establish a vigorous 
mission amongst the Huron tribes. To 
accomplish this they had to penetrate the 
vast stretch of country lying between Quebec 
and Lake Huron, a region over which the 


railway train to-day runs merrily, skirting 
the noble river, rushing past smiling home- 
steads and prosperous townships, touching 
the marge of sea-like lakes, and everywhere 
within a civilisation as enlightened and 
secure as that of England herself. But then 
the country was a trackless wilderness, 
penetrable only by long voyages in slight 
canoes, and by laborious portages over 
points at which the river navigation was 
interrupted by rapids or other obstacles. 
Through the dense forests the weary way 
had to be tracked, until weeks had elapsed 
in accomplishing the distance now traversed 
in a few hours. And this was not the 
worst. The intertribal wars referred to in 
my last paper were never wholly suspended. 
Even when war was not formally prose- 
cuted, the individual “ brave,” thirsty for 
“glory,” and driven by the blood hunger, 
was out on the war-path by himself. The 
traveller never knew out of what copse an 
arrow might whizz laden with death for him, 
or on which side of the river whose placid 
bosom his canoe-prow was cleaving, the 
war-whoop of the Indian would be heard, 
whilst a fleet of canoes shot from under the 
overhanging trees, driven with the frenzied 
strength of men whose eyes could only see 
blood. To accomplish such a mission under 
such circumstances demanded a courage and 
devotion of no common type. But volun- 
teers were forthcoming in plenty, all of them 
possessing a boldness and endurance which 
compel respect and wonder. But of them 
all, Jogues and Bréboeuf may be taken as 
representing the characteristic virtues and 
vices of their order in the highest degree. 
Let us watch Isaac Jogues, as he starts 
with one companion upon one of many ex- 
peditions, which, according to a plan delibe- 
rately adopted, the brethren had determined 
to make from the head-quarters they had 
established among the Hurons. It is in the 
cold days of December, when nights are 
longest and days are shortest. They are 
without a guide, for none can be persuaded 
to accompany them. One of the two carries 
on his own back the vessels and fittings of 
the temporary altar which they hoped to set 
up at many points. The forests were robed 
in snow, and the flakes, still falling thickly, 
filled the air. The Fathers soon missed 
their way, and passed the night in a swamp, 
when they had with difficulty lighted a fire 
and prepared a bed of spruce boughs. 
“Praised be God, we passed a very good 
night,” is the record they make, reminding 
us of a like heroic and triumphant thank- 
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fulness exhibited by many a Backwoods 
preacher since. 

All next day they travelled with a group 
of Indians whom they chanced upon, hav- 
ing themselves only a morsel of bread to 
eat. When, late at night, they entered the 
miserable group of huts which the savages 
called a town, they were received with 
shrieks of dismay. For, coincidently with 
the appearance of the “ black-robes,” small- 
pox had broken out amongst the Indian 
tribes, and the two events were supposed to 
be cause and effect. Still, there was no help 
for it; they must have shelter or die ; and, 
trusting to the traditions of Indian hospi- 
tality, they entered one of these wretched 
buildings. It was a long shed of bark, hav- 
ing a gangway down the middle, in which 
several fires were blazing, and having at 
either side a long, wide shelf, fixed about a 
foot from the ground, and occupied by 
several families. But at the present moment 
these are all huddled around the fires. The 
strangers sit down, but are greeted with sus- 
picious and angry looks from the men, and 
with screams of terror and anger from the 
children and the dogs. Presently they kneel 
for their evening devotions, and the fears 
of the people become almost ungovernable. 
The head man cries out, “ Now, what are 
these okies” (spirits of mischief) “ doing ? 
They are making charms to kill us, and 
destroy all that the small-pox has spared in 
this house.” So suspected, hated, feared, 
they have to get what sleep they can, lying 
amidst a score of savages, each of whom has 
his tomahawk within reach, and no one of 
whom would think more of killing a man 
than of killing a pig. Such a reception was 
bad enough, but sometimes they fared worse. 
Reaching one town they found every house 
barred against them, and heard from within 
the shrieks and yells of the women, urging 
the warriors to rush out and split their skulls. 
They had to leave this place in the deep 
dusk of the evening, followed by a band of 
young men armed to kill them; yet, con- 
trary to all human expectation, they escaped 
unharmed. Imagine such experiences, re- 
peated day after day, and month after month, 
with no respite save an occasional interval 
of comparative rest, and delightful fellow- 
ship in the company of their missionary 
brethren, and you have an idea of the better 
—not the worse—part of the life and labours 
of Pére Jogues. 

But what manner of man was he? Slight 
of make, of medium stature, delicate rather 
than robust in appearance, this man, approach- 


ing middle age, had a courage which is all 
moral, and nothing physical. Naturally he 
shrank from pain, though he endured and 
lived through suffering enough to kill a regi- 
ment of Life Guardsmen. He was a finished 
scholar, and a master of the pen. He might 
have fulfilled a high literary ambition, but 
cast this behind him as one in the many 
items of his great surrender. He had given 
himself to this pioneer work, so abhorrent 
to a sensitive spirit, so difficult, so slow to 
ripen into the joy of harvest; yet in it he 
had often an ecstatic joy; sometimes his 
rapt soul saw radiant visions of angels, and 
even of the “Mother of God”; and in his 
moments of deepest agony and most utter 
loneliness, all the heaven and earth became 
bright again as he meditated upon the Cru- 
cified, and breathed the name of Jesus. 

And for what is he here? To bring these 
savages over to a higher faith and better 
life. The Jesuits clearly announced the 
fundamental principles of Christian morality, 
and they desired to instruct the people in 
the arts of civilisation. But with all this 
there was mingled a gross and abject super- 
stition, which would be incredible in men so 
intelligent and devoted did we not see it in 
men of our own time who are at least equally 
intelligent. The mere performance of the 
ceremonies of religion had, to their minds, a 
magical charm, bringing a blessing in some 
way quite independent of the intelligent co- 
operation of the subject. The wafer put 
upon the tongue of a savage, whose hand 
was yet red with blood, and whose ideas of 
the Christian’s God were of the wildest and 
most incoherent kind, secured for him eter- 
nal safety, though he would certainly have 
been damned without it. Nay, a few drops 
of water surreptitiously dropped on the brow 
of a dying child whilst the baptismal words 
were said by the priest inwardly and silently, 
because he dared not utter them aloud, would 
make all the difference between Heaven and 
Hell to the young immortal! On one occa- 
sion Jogues baptized a captive woman when 
burning at the stake, under pretence of lift- 
ing a cup of water to her lips. A brother 
Jesuit displayed both the zeal and the dupli- 
city of his order in the case of a little lad of 
seven. His father had refused baptism for 
himself, and strongly objected to his child 
being baptized. 

“ At least,” said the missionary, “ you will 
let me give him a little sugar.” 

“You may, but you must not baptize 
him.” 

Twice the Jesuit put a spoonful of sugared 
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water into the child’s lips. The third time 
he let a drop of water fall on the child’s fore- 
head, and muttered the baptismal words. 

“He’s baptizing him,” cried a sharp-eyed 
little sister who had been watching the pro- 
ceeding. The father raised his voice in angry 
protest, but the Jesuit calmly turned and 
said— 

“Did you not see that I was giving him 
sugar?” - 

So the sacramental formula was succeeded 
by the ready lie; and in both the Jesuit 
thought that he was serving God. 

A similar attempt led, later on, to one of 
Jogues’s bitterest trials. He had by this 
time become captive to the Iroquois, as we 
shall see. His companion in tribulation was 
a brother—Goupil. On one occasion this 
_ made the sign of the cross on the fore- 

ead of a child, whose grandfather owned 
the lodge in which they lived. The old 
savage believed that this was a charm which 
would bewitch the child, and besought two 
young warriors to relieve him of such dan- 
gerous guests. Shortly afterwards the two 
Jesuits were walking together in the forest, 
when they were overtaken by these two 
young savages. At the entrance to the town 
one of the two, suddenly drawing his hatchet 
from under his blanket, with a dreadful blow 
split the head of Goupil, who fell with one 
broken cry of “Christ.” Jogues, expecting 
a like blow, bowed his head to receive it, 
but strangely enough, the murderer roughly 
ordered him to “go home.” How bitter was 
the anguish of that night to the survivor 
who can tell? In the morning he set out to 
find the remains of his friend. The body 
had been thrown into a neighbouring ravine. 
Here he found it, dragged it into the torrent 
which ran at the bottom, and covered it with 
stones. It had already been gnawed by the 
dogs, and he wished to save it from further 
mutilation, and to keep it till he could bestow 
upon it Christian rites of burial. But that 
night a great storm burst upon the region ; 
the torrent became a swollen, angry flood, 
and the body could nowhere be seen. Jogues 
sought for it everywhere, waded deep into 
the cold current, and sought for it with feet, 
and hands, and stick. But all was in vain, 
and at last he did all that was left possible. 
Amid tears and groans he chanted the office 
of the dead over the sullen stream. 

Amid labours untiring and sufferings ex- 
treme the missionary passed several years, 
and had found his way down to Quebec to 
bring supplies for the far-away Western 
mission, and on the 2nd August, 1642, in 


company with three other Europeans and 
thirty-six Hurons, he was passing westward 
over the bosom of Lake St. Pierre, which is, 
in fact, an extension of the St. Lawrence. 
As the twelve canoes reached the crowd of 
islets which fill its western end and were 
passing close to the right shore, where the 
current was feeblest, suddenly the war-cry | 
rang from the bushes, bullets hurtled amongst 
the travellers, and several Iroquois canoes 
shot out from the bank to attack the Hurons. 
Panic seized the heathen Indians. A few of 
the Christian converts stood firm for a while 
with the Frenchmen, but presently they, too, 
leaped ashore and ran for shelter. Jogues 
escaped to the forest, but, looking back, 
found that his brother missionary, Goupil, 
had been seized and bound by the Iroquois, 
and forthwith stepped out from his conceal- 
ment and gave himself up. He was wounded 
and in sore anguish, but he did not forget 
his sacred mission, and straightway set about 
comforting and even baptizing those Hurons 
who were willing to receive the sacramental 
blessing before they died. 

But the horror soon deepened. Another 
Frenchman, who had eluded pursuit, think- 
ing of his countrymen in the hands of the 
savages, resolved to share their fate. As he 
approached, an Iroquois snapped his musket 
against Couture’s breast, and in the agitation 
of the moment Couture fired and killed his 
assailant. Others instantly sprang upon 
him, rent his clothing from him, tore out his 
finger-nails with their teeth, and ran a sword 
through his hand. Jogues, in the anguish 
of the spectacle, broke from his guards and 
threw his arms around his friend. The 
Iroquois clubbed him till he was senseless, 
and mangled his hands as they had done 
those of his comrade. After much other 
savagery they embarked their prisoners and 
crossed the river. How the two suffered, 
with bodies cut and bruised, and with fingers 
frightfully maimed, distressed by the summer 
sun and by clouds of mosquitoes, it is impos- 
sible for us to realise. But worse was in 
store. Another party of Iroquois joined 
their captors, and in celebration of the vic- 
tory the captives were tortured. The savages 
ranged themselves in two lines, to the num- 
ber of near three hundred, and the prisoners 
were compelled to run the gauntlet. They 
were so frightfully beaten that Jogues fell 
insensible and drenched in blood. And at 
night, the young “ braves,” possessed by a 
hellish spirit of cruelty, came to tear open 
the wounds on their hands and to pluck out 
their hair. They journeyed on in weariness 
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and agony, and after some days reached the 
town from which their captors had set out. 
Again they had to run the gauntlet, and 
again were beaten almost to death. Then 
they were set upon a sort of scaffold, in the 
midst of the village, that all might be able 
to see and enjoy their suffering. For a few 
minutes they were left alone. Then a chief, 
with devilish cruelty, invited the people to 
“caress these Frenchmen.” Rude caresses 
indeed they were. A Christian woman, a 
prisoner, was ordered to cut off Jogues’s 
thumb. Goupil’s was next amputated with 
a clam shell, to increase the agony ; and for 
hours, with cool and calculating malice, they 
were tortured in every way that was con- 
sistent with leaving intact the vital parts. 
At night they were placed upon the ground, 
each limb stretched and made fast to a stake; 
and whilst thus helpless, the children amused 
themselves by placing live coals upon the 
naked bodies of the victims. At two other 
towns they were subsequently tortured in 
like manner, so that as one reads the rela- 
tion, painfully prepared and preserved in the 
Jesuit archives, he is compelled to wonder 
that it should be possible for life to cling to 
bodies so mangled and ill-used. Henceforth 
for many months Jogues’s life was a con- 
tinued martyrdom. Into all the revolting 
details of cruelty inflicted and suffering 
borne, it would be sickening to go. His 
hard lot was harder when, as we related 
above, his faithful companion had been but- 
chered. He himself expected death daily, 
and never shrank from it. Rather he would 
have welcomed it, as bringing release from 
such a life of agony, and securing to him all 
the blessed rewards of martyrdom. But, 
though its shadow was always upon him, it 
continually fled before him. 

Yet, amid all, he never forgot his sacred 
character or his sacred mission. It is strange 
that a faith so puerile and so contrary to 
justice could co-exist with so much intelli- 
gence and culture. This cultivated man 
believed that one drop of water, shed on the 
brow of man or child by a priest, and accom- 
panied by the baptismal words, made all the 
difference between Heaven and Hell to the 
baptized. How a holy God could permit the 
eternal destiny of an immortal soul to be 
dependent upon the accident of a priest 
being present, and contriving surreptitiously 
to perform this function, he appears never to 
have considered. How it could be right that 
people in one village should possess eternal 


joy because there happened to be amongst - 


them a maimed prisoner, who could drop the 
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water and mutter the words, while in the 
next village the people were damned eter- 
nally because no mangled priest had been 
brought captive among them, he did not 
care to ask; or if the question ever arose in 
his mind, he beat it down instantly in obedi- 
ence to his long and thorough discipline. 
But, incredible as it seems that such a mon- 
strous figment should be believed then and 
now, it is a fact that men did and do believe 
it, and there can be no doubt of the sincerity 
of this wretched yet nuble priest. When 
four Huron prisoners were placed on the 
torture-scaffold, Jogues, having an ear of 
maize given to him for food, found some 
drops of water clinging to it, and with these 
baptized two of them. The other two he 
baptized as they were crossing a brook, when 
being led for fresh torture to another town. 
At the same time, whilst working like a 
slave to do the bidding of his masters, and 
bearing all their insults with a meek and 
quiet spirit, he never hesitated to rebuke 
their vices, and to resent scornful and blas- 
phemous attacks upon Christianity with the 
firm and dignified protest of the ambassador 
of the cross. 3 

At length a party of Indians took Jogues 
with them, when they visited one of the 
Dutch settlements for purposes of trade. 
The settlers had heard rumours of his cap- 
tivity and sufferings, and, Protestants though 
they were, had endeavoured to purchase his 
freedom. But now he heard that his danger 
had become more imminent. A war party, 
hoping to gain a treacherous advantage over 
a French post, had extorted from Jogues a 
letter to the commander. Jogues, however, 
had divined their scheme, and written such 
a@ communication as put the commandant 
upon his guard. The savages were received 
with a shower of grape, and fled, losing their 
baggage and some of their number. For 
this they vowed vengeance on the hapless 
priest ; and, had he returned among them, 
he would, without doubt, have been tortured 
to death. He was persuaded by the Dutch 
colonists to make an effort at escape, and 
after many weeks of exciting adventures, 
he reached the then Dutch settlement of 
Manhattan, now New York, and the Di- 
rector-General of the colony humanely 
gave him a passage to Europe in a small 
ship. He landed near Brest, was kindly 
entertained by a peasant family, and at 
length reached the gate of the Jesuit college 
at Rennes. A pathetic scene ensued. He 
knocked at the door, and asked the porter to 
tell the rector that a man was at the door 
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with news from Canada. ‘The service of the 
mass was about to be performed, but from 
his intense interest in the far-away mission 
the rector postponed the service, and hastened 
to converse with the new-comer. Jogues 
presented a letter from the Dutch Governor 
certifying who he was ; but without reading 
it the rector rushed into his question. ‘“ Do 
you know Father Jogues?” he asked. “I 
knew him very well,” was the reply. “The 
Iroquois have taken him ”—(for the news of 
this had already reached France)—‘“is he 
dead? Have they murdered him?” “No,” 
answered the worn and weary traveller; 
“ no, he is alive and at liberty, and I am he.” 
And, falling on his knees, he asked the bless- 
ing of his superior. With what joy he was 
now received, and what a hero he was in 
the eyes of France, it boots not to tell. How 
the Queen knelt and kissed his mangled 
hands, and proud and frivolous ladies eagerly 
paid homage to his heroism we need not 
stay to note. But a more notable mark of 
appreciation was given him. The deformity 
of his hands, according to the Canon Law, 
debarred him from performing the service of 
mass. Of this disability the Pope, by a special 
dispensation, relieved him. And having re- 
gained this right—in his idea precious beyond 
all earthly possessions or dignities—what did 
he? He set sail for Canada at the earliest 
opportunity that he might plunge once more 
into the toils and sufferings of the wilder- 
ness. 

We can only touch upon his subsequent 
career. After two years spent at Montreal 
he was selected to establish amongst the 
Troquois—with whom for some time an un- 
certain peace had been established—a new 
mission, in the hope that his presence and 
influence might confirm them in their peace- 
ful intentions. It was called—in an un- 
conscious prophecy—‘“The Mission of the 
Martyrs.” Jogues knew it to be so, though he 
shrank not from it for one moment. “I 
shall go,” he wrote, ‘ but I shall not return.” 
He was advised to dress in civilian garb, and 
keep in the background for a time his re- 
ligious mission. The Jesuit conscience made 
no difficulty of this. He travelled far, and 
at length stood in the Council Lodge of a 
Mohawk town, harangued the chiefs, pre- 
sented his political message and the cus- 
tomary presents, and in this character was 
received with courtesy, and even cordiality. 
His political mission was accomplished, and 
ho returned, not to Montreal, but to a nearer 
French post. The question now for him and 
his superiors in the order was, “Should he 





go back in his character of priest, to prose- 
cute the Mission of the Martyrs?” After some 
delay the order came for his return. He set 
out. On the way he was warned that already 
the old hatred of the French had broken out 
amongst the Mohawks. His companion 
Hurons refused to go farther; but Jogues 
obediently and calmly marched forward to 
his fate. Soon the storm broke. <A prowl- 
ing band of warriors surprised Jogues and 
his companion Lalande in the forest region 
near Lake George. They stripped them and 
led them away to their town. Here the 
former tortures were repeated. They were 
beaten unmercifully, and strips of flesh were 
cut from the arms and back of Jogues. “ Let 
us see if this white flesh is the flesh of an 
oki,” said the brute who did it. “I am aman 
like yourselves,” said the agonized missionary, 
“but Ido not fear death or torture. I do 
not know why you would kill me. I come 
here to confirm the peace, and show you the 
way to Heaven, and you treat me like a dog.” 
“You shall die to-morrow,” yelled the crowd. 

That same evening the priest was sitting 
in a lodge in indescribable agony from his 
injuries, when a messenger entered and in- 
vited him to a feast. He dare not refuse. 
As he reached the lodge of the chief, and 
bent his head to enter, a “ brave” struck at 
him with a tomahawk. A friendly Indian 
stretched out his arm to intercept the blow, 
but the hatchet cut through the friendly 
arm and sank deep into the missionary’s 
brain. His companion was killed in like 
fashion next morning. The two bodies were 
thrown into the river, and the two heads 
were exposed on the palisade which sur- 
rounded the town. 

The death of Jogues was comparatively 
painless and merciful, far more so than many 
of the experiences of his life; but it was a 
martyr’s death. He went to it calmly in the 
discharge of a high religious vocation. In 
his creed there is much that appears to us 
to be inconsistent with the light of reason, 
and not less with the plain teachings of the 
Word of God. For the distinctive doctrines 
of Rome we can have nothing but protest ; 
for the distinctive ethics of Jesuitry we can 
have nothing but hatred. But a just judg- 
ment will confess that pure and lofty spirits 
have been found amidst abounding errors of 
creed and system ; that the saints of God are 
not confined to one Church, but may be dis- 
covered in all; and that in the long roll of 
Christian martyrs none more courageous, 
more unselfish, more heroic can be named 
than Isaac Jogues, the Jesuit. 











“ Do you really mean that, Will?” 
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T was an old farm-house on the edge of 
the moor; the snow drifted there, and 
lay in deep ridges wind-ribbed, and the win- 
ter storms beat upon its walls with the skirts 
of the rain when the four winds were let 
loose under heaven. But also the sun blazed 
there in summer time, when the bees hummed 
over the heather and the air was fragrant 
with the scent of thyme and mountain 
grasses. 

The house stood a little way backward 
from the road which climbed up from the 
dale below, wound round the scaur, and ran 
away across the moor like a zigzag white 
thread. 

A few clumps of fir-trees, bent all one 
way by the wind, made the only shelter ; 
behind lay the farm acres of arable land, 
yielding hardly-won crops of wheat, oats, 
and mangold ; the flocks browsed in summer- 
time on the short, sweet, moor grass ; away 
to right and left, as far as the eye could 
reach, stretched the moor. 

A place for a tragedy, perhaps, when the 
winds were up and wailing, or the dark rain 
flitted by on shuddering wings ; but there 





are other tragedies than those of news- 
papers. 

The Hardhaughs had been on the farm 
for many generations; it was one of the 
oldest names in that part of the North Rid- 
ing, and the land belonged to them; there 
children had been born to them, and their 
dead carried forth from thence to their last 
resting-place in the kirkyard two miles away 
below in the dale. There they had brought 
their brides in the flush of youth and hope, 
each with her little heirloom of oaken 
press or store of silver and linen to fiil the 
old rooms, heavy beamed and wainscoted 
from floor to ceiling with wood black from 
age. 
It was many a year since Will Hardhangh 
had brought there his bride, Mary Thwaite, 
from one of the West Riding dales, with her 
grey, wistful eyes, and her music, and her 
lady’s ways—a contrast to some of her pre- 
decessor brides of the hale and notable far- 
meress type. 

“What did Will Hardhaugh want with a 
pale, sickly-looking, ladyish body, fitter for 
playing music than making butter, and 
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doubtless more canny in bonnets than in 
cheeses ? The Hardhaugh Farm was on the 
road to ruin, and the poor daft young fel- 
low’s eyes would be opened when too late.” 

Such were the comments and prophecies 
of the Swiftburn gossips—the village in the 
dale. But, like many other prophecies, it 
throve upon a half truth. Yet the weakness 
for fashion which severe gossip pointed at 
was, truth to say, in some ascendency, and 
the bonnets which adorned or were adorned 
by her chestnut hair, and framed her pretty 
pale face above the top of the high Hard- 
haugh pew at church, were doubtless some 
way ahead in point of time of those which 
surmounted the quizzical heads of her critics. 

As for her music—no mere accomplish- 
ment, but an inborn gift and inheritance 
from her musician father—on many an even- 
ing the chords rung out under her skilled 
fingers far across the moor, in what seemed 
a passion and triumph of happiness ; or her 
voice, wild and sweet as a blackbird’s, woke 
the echoes under the roof-tree as she went 
about the household ways. 

Until one wet autumn evening, when she 
was sitting singing in the gloaming, her hus- 
band came in and stood moodily before the 
fire, while her voice shook and trilled, rising 
and falling through the dusky room. 

“ Mary,” he said suddenly, “ we have too 
much music. I wish that old piano were 
under lock and key.” 

He was not given to making irritable 
speeches; a man of few words, and those 
having a foundation of reality. 

She turned round to him with 
a startled look in her eyes, but 
a half smile on her mouth—‘ Do 
you really mean that, Will?” 

“ Yes, do,” he answered, 
steadily facing her. 

Her face turned a trifle paler 
through the shadows, but she rose, 
shut the piano, locked it, and, 
stepping across the room, laid 
the key in his hand, and gave 
him a kiss. 

“You are very literal,” he 
said, a little surprised, as he 
transferred it quietly to his poc- 
ket. Well, it was something to 
have an obedient wife; the Hard- 
haugh wives had always been so, 
no doubt. They had been mar- 
ried more than a year now, and 
loverlike ways were not quitc 
obsolete yet. 

Mary took her knitting and 


sat down, also very quietly, in her usual 
place beside the hearthstone. It was very 
wet outside; the rain drove by in quick 
gusts, and swung the blossoms of the Michael- 
mas daisy growing under the low window 
against the panes; and the wind, rushing and 
singing through the firs in wild eddies, went 
careering over the moor into the darkness 
and the infinite night. 

Mary’s face retained that shade of pallor 
above the monotonously even click of her 
knitting-needles that went in time with the 
ticking of the old clock on the stairs outside, 
marking the bars of time for a sonata un- 
heard—the beating of the passionate, striv- 
ing, pain-stricken heart. There is something 
in this which reminds one of that pathetic 
dumbness in the entomological world under 
our feet or over our heads, What a marring 
of peace it would be if the insects had sound 
for the expression of pain equal to their 
strength of body or of wing. 

There was no more than this outwardly, 
yet an epoch in life had been reached. 

The truth was that he had overheard some 
gossip, indiscreetly indulged, in the village 
shop to the effect that the Hardhaugh butter 
and cheese were losing ground—so the gos- 
sip considered—and what wonder—so she 
drew her conclusions—“ seeing that the new 
mistress there wasn’t one of the old sort ; 
and warn’t she a fiddler’s daughter ?” 

He stayed to hear no more, but strode 
away wrathful. 

After that the piano remained under lock 
and key, as Will had desired, although he 





“ Her hands clasped the small form to her breast.” 
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forgot where the key was, and did not miss 
Mary’s music till many weeks had gone by, 
when, suddenly remembering, and a little 
ashamed, he had quietly replaced the key in 
the instrument. But Mary did not open it; 
another key was wanting. She sang about 
the house still, as a bird sings, because she 
could not help it, but not so often, and never 
when her husband was by. The autumn 
sunshine came and steeped the south wall 
in glow, and coaxed out a late violet or two, 
and a frisky little lizard, and made her chrys- 
anthemums shine like coloured fires; the 
moor was grey and bleak, not like the soft, 
melancholy foldings of her dale home, but it 
was good to see the clouds scudding up before 
the wind, and to hear the gale in the firs 
making songs that set all her pulses quick- 
ening with answering music and a nameless 
delight, and made her fingers quiver in their 
craving for the piano keys. Nevertheless, 
the piano remained locked. 

“ A woman easily crushed,” had been Miss 
Simkins’ inward comment, taking note of 
Mary’s face at the Vicarage working party, 
after having dexterously, and most judi- 
ciously, and “for the poor thing’s own 
good,” as she expressed it, introduced the 
subject of butter and the current hearsay 
touching the Hardhaugh cheese and Mrs. 
Hardhaugh’s piano. 

Whether or no the dictum was a correct 
one remained a secret of Mary’s bosom ; but 
to the surprise of her neighbours she rose to 
the occasion and began to spend most of her 
time in the dairy till she had thoroughly 
mastered her subject. The result was seen 
some weeks later in comments of approval. 
“Your butter has been really delicious lately, 
Mrs. Hardhaugh,” remarked Miss Simkins 
in atonement. But there was still that wist- 
fulness in Mary’s eyes ; her husband had said 
nothing. 

A year or two more went by ; season fol- 
lowed on season, and labour on labour at 
the Hardhaugh farm ; Mary had grown into 
a pale-cheeked, quiet woman; the fashion 
phase of life was past, and her bonnets were 
as old-fashioned as her neighbours could 
desire. The singing seemed all but over too, 
and she drooped a little; yet duty succeeded 
duty, and as she went about the house 
(she had become almost a model housewife 
now) and gave “the meat to her household 
and a portion to her maidens,” who could 
have en at the hunger grappling the 
heart beneath the quiet face ? 


That kind of hunger does not kill: it only _ 


wears down the nature, especially of the 


finer sort. Outward signs there may be, as 
the general dying away of spiritual efferves- 
cence, a closing up of small natural outlets, 
a dark rimming round the eyes, or dumb 
wistfulness within them. Preternatural calm 
may either cover nothing or too much ; the 
signs were there, but there was nobody to 
read them. 

Outwardly things went evenly enough. The 
Hardhaughs were a steady, sterling race, not 
in the least given to emotion or undue ex- 
pectations of life ; they usually ran an even, 
respectable course, followed faithfully in 
their fathers’ footsteps, improved or added 
to their land more or less, took more or less 
part in the affairs of their generation, and 
went to lie in Swiftburn kirkyard, leaving 
ample representatives behind. William 
Hardhaugh was one of his race—proud, up- 
right, narrow, taciturn, kindly to neighbours 
and tenants (if they kept their place), kind 
to his wife—and to his dogs, Mary would 
have added in some bitter mood. She also, 
on her part, misunderstood to an extent. 

Then there came a change, and a child’s 
voice came into the old rooms. Mary began 
to sing again—snatches of old ballads, baby 
songs, lullabies—all came back to her. 

One evening Will came in from shooting ; 
it was wet weather again, and it was late, 
but before entering the house he passed 
through the little garden, and, moved by 
an unwonted impulse, gathered two or three 
of Mary’s chrysanthemums. He came with 
them in his hand, all wet and splashed as he 
was, into the room where she was sitting 
crooning to her baby, and stopped for a mo- 
ment at the door. She was sitting in a low 
rocking-chair, with the red firelight playing 
over her face, and hands clasped together 
over the small form on her breast. The face 
in its peace of motherhood—the strong, ten- 
der, clasping hands, were very lovely ; the 
firelight in its jocund leaping seemed to caress 
mother and child, to enshrine them as in a 
frame out of the darkness of the ancient 
room. Through the window looked a wan, 
fading sky, with black branches crossing, 
and one star throbbing in the west; away 
in the elder bush the blackbird was singing 
his evening song of autumn. 

Will Hardhaugh did not think of Madonna 
pictures, but he saw that eternal picture, 
with a sudden throb of happiness and pride 
at his heart. 


“ Hush and baloo, babie, 
Hush and baloo; 
A’ the lave’s in their beds,— 
I’m hushin’ you.” 


sang Mary, and broke off with a sort of 
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guilty start, hearing her husband’s step ; the 
light which had kindled there died out of 
his eyes as he came forward. 

“Did I startle you? Why did you stop 
singing ?” 

She looked up and smiled rather con- 
fusedly. “I did not know you were there ; 
I was only singing to baby;” and for the 
first time he noticed the timidity and reserve 
in her voice. He had had an impulse to go 
up and kiss her, but now he only laid the 
little bunch of flowers somewhat awkwardly 
on the table beside her. 

“They are only spoiling out there in the 
wet,” he said coldly. Then he lifted the 
sleeping babe out of her arms into his own, 
and gave his kiss to the small, wrinkled 
brow. 

“ He’s quite a Hardhaugh ! ” he said. 

Mary looked up through sudden proud 
tears of happiness. The great new love had 
not caused her to transfer the old one to her 
child as some women would have done ; that 
was impossible to the loyal nature which 
loved most where it looked up, and, holding 
the absolute necessity of an ideal within it, 
worshipped accordingly. Never in the main 
had her love swerved from this; her hus- 
band was for evermore to her what he had 
been when he won her heart; he had not 
quite understood, but what wonder ? it was 
herself who was weak and blameworthy. But 


then she was not a Hardhaugh. 
i * * x 


* K 


Some years passed. A strange blight of 
sorrow hung over the farm, so people said. 
Poor Hardhaugh’s wife had brought him no 
luck ; things were not, and could not be, the 
same as in past generations; there would be 
no sturdy race of successors to the old place 
now ; the only child had become a hopeless 
cripple. A bright, sweet, heart-wiling boy 
he was, no doubt, but still a cripple. Never 
had such a thing been known in that sturdy 
family, and the name must die out in the 
course of years, at least of this elder family 
branch. 

Meantime the child, spite of his crooked 
limbs and little face some days drawn with 
pain, was the very life of the house, the idol 
of every one on the farm, the darling of his 
mother. As for the father, who could mea- 
sure the pain of that proud heart ? 

“Little Jim,” as his mother called him 
fondly, was not an “angelic child” natu- 
rally, but a real boy and a Hardhaugh, as 
his father had said—strong-willed, like them 
all, ruling other people with more absolutism 
from his little wheeled chair than he could 


have done even on his restless little feet ; 
and with his mother’s passionate northern 
nature too—sweet, poetical, always ideally 
craving—lending itself, with an ease that his 
father half-envied, to his hard lot, except at 
the seasons of suffering when the bright 
heart seemed ground as between millstones 
of suddenly realised pain, physical and 
mental, and, held on his mother’s breast, he 
half passed it to her while she bound herself 
to him in a very passion of love. 

That was up to his ninth year. Then 
there came a change—more suffering as to 
his body, and a strange, holy calming of the 
boy spirit. The father noticed it, appre- 
hended, turned from the apprehension with 
bitter indignation. The mother knew and 
understood. 

Day by day the boy lay on his little couch 
in the sitting-room’s embrasured window, 
from whence was a glimpse of the moor be- 
yond the fir-trees—with his few favourite 
toys, his books, his little collection of butter- 
flies made for him by the boys at the Vicar- 
age—a sport he had passionately desired to 
share. 

Now he lay on his pillows and looked at 

them, the long lashes shading the pensive 
cheeks, his chin in his hand ; Jock the old 
sheep-dog’s nose was on his knee, his wistful 
dog-eyes upturned to the little master’s face, 
divining that he was deep in thought, and 
giving a dog’s due sympathy to the hour. 
Through the open window came the flooding 
sunshine of the summer Sunday afternoon, 
the fresh moor air penetrated through and 
through with sweetness, the subtle scent of 
thyme, and aroma from the fresh fir-cones ; 
the mingled noises of the farm—small sudden 
commotions of the farmyard, cluckings and 
crowings as suddenly subsiding, contented 
gruntings, whirring of pigeons’ wings; 
through all, like a cadence, the soft, melan- 
choly sound of sheep-bells on the moor. Mary 
had gone to afternoon church; Will was 
taking his Sunday stroll through his fields. 
+ Presently the face of Mark, the old shep- 
herd, appeared at the open window—a fine 
old face, wrinkled, furrowed, concentrated 
with a pensiveness begotten of much com- 
muning with nature in outdoor ways. It 
gazed in now upon the boy through the 
framework of the lattice with a look almost 
like that of one of Guido’s shepherds who 
come to worship leaning on their staff in la 
bella notte. The dog withdrew his nose from 
the boy’s knee, smiffed, and sprang up alert, 
knowing the hour of duty had come; the 
boy lifted his eyes from the butterflies. 
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“Oh, Mark, I did not see you; I am so 
glad you are come. I want to ask somebody 
something so much, and I think perhaps you 
will know. Iam looking at my butterflies, 
oe see, and I want to know if there will be 

utterflies in Heaven. Do you know, Mark?” 

Mark was silent for a space in thought. 
The child’s question was not one to be lightly 
put aside—if, indeed, it had been in Mark’s 
nature to deal lightly with anything ; and 
while he was thinking, the eyes of the boy 
rested anxiously on the old face—eyes grey- 
blue with a sweetness half unearthly in their 
large depths, born of suffering and thought 
in the quickly ripening spirit. 

“Weel, Master Jim,” said Mark, at last, 
speaking the broad Yorkshire perfectly un- 
derstood of Jim, “‘’tis my belief, as yo’ve 
asked me, ’at ‘ull be a vast o’ things in t’ 
plaace, more ’an we think. For why, Mark, 
said I to mysel’, when I was oot roiming 
aboot t’ moor arter a stray lamb, me an’ Jock 
fetchin’ un’ hoime, for why should t’ Al- 
moighty mak’ sic a vast o’ things an’ rub an’ 
oot agen for naught? An soa I think ’at 
He'll ha’ butterflies as t’ moight be for yo’, 
an’ pr’haps t’ sheip for t’ loikes o’ me—if 
there’s ony sic loike there. ’Un ’ud be loast 
loike wi’oot t’ sheip whativer,” ended Mark 
apologetically. 

‘Qh, thank you, Mark; I’m so glad you 
think so. I thought you would know. And 
butterflies are so beautiful, one can quite 
fancy them in Heaven—and sheep, Mark,” 
he added quickly, looking up lovingly at the 
old face ; “ sheep, too, quite white and beau- 
tiful, and that would never go astray. Oh! 
and Jock too. I’m afraid I couldn’t be quite 
happy without Jock ; he’s such a dear dog, 
and he minds the sheep so well. Oh, Jock, 
Jock, you must go then,” for the frail little 
fingers could no longer hold the shaggy, 
eager head of the dog, who, giving the fingers 
a parting lick, as it were to ask forgiveness 
for the unpoliteness of preferring duty to 
pleasure, cleared the window at a bound, 
and, fondling round Mark’s legs, declared 
himself equal to any number of waifs and 
strays from the flock. But before departing 
Mark put in his head again to say— 

“T’se goin’ to foald t’ flock noo, but I'll 
tell yo’ this furst, Master Jim. Anyway, if 
it baint butterflies and sheip, ’tis somut 
better for sure,” he added, reverently shak- 
ing his head for the expression of thoughts 
for which he could find no fitting words. 
“Sure an’ t’ Almoighty’s got a’ things in ’s 
hands, an’ He’s no thronged* whativer ; 

* Overwhelmed. 





He’ll know how to fix ’em a vast better’n 
Mark foalds t’ sheip. Good-night, Master 
Jim.” 

Then came the time when the toys were 
quietly but wearily laid aside; after that, 
the books ; last of all, the butterflies. The 
salt of the things of earth had lost its savour, 
and the child would lie for hours propped 
on his pillows watching the clouds in their 
march across the sky, the stretch of blue 
moor, that belt of fir-trees dark against the 
burning sunset—the body of the child in 
utter weakness, only through his eyes looked 
the intensely living soul as though, within, 
it “sat shaping wings to fly.” What were 
his thoughts at those times none, not even 
his mother, knew, and might only half 
guess; never unchildlike, yet fraught with 
some strange perception, or rather intuition, 
learnt from whence who knew 4 

As when one day his father—who for long, 
shrinking from pain, had avoided being much 
with the boy, now more and more drew near 
to him—was leaning into the room from the 
window-sill outside towards the little couch 
drawn into its usual place in the embrasure 
and the evening sunshine. 

“* Have a pipe, Jim ?” 

“No, thank you, father,” answered Jim, 
the little face flooded suddenly by that radi- 
ant smile which always came when the grave 
father condescended to “joke him,” as Jim 
expressed it. A new intimacy seemed grow- 
ing up—half shyly on the father’s part— 
between them. 

Will Hardhaugh puffed away in silence ; 
his arm lay so near on the window-sill that 
Jim could sidle up his cheek against it just 
to touch the sleeve and look up now and 
then, much as Jock, with his nose on the 
little master’s knee, lay looking up at Jim. 
The father liked that soft, worshipping 
touch. And the three remained so in perfect 
content fora while. The pigeons, with that 
whirring sound that Jim liked so much, came 
down in the silence like a white shower from 
their dovecot, and began to peck strutting 
on the gravel walk. Jock pricked the one 
ear which he had at his disposal—the other 
had been maimed in righteous warfare— 
and laid it down again, not disturbing his 
mind further on account of foolish birds. 

“Father,” spoke the boy’s voice at last, 
“why is it that some things remind you of 
other things that are quite different, do you 
know? Those fir-trees, for instance. I can’t 
tell why, but they always remind me of a 
verse mother was reading me one day. I’m 
afraid that I can’t say it properly, only it 
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“ The child’s face was radiant with delight.’ 


said—mother explained it—that everything 
you can see only lasts for a little while, but 
there are other things we don’t see, and that 
they will last always. Do you know, 
father ?” 

“Yes, I think I know what you mean, 
Jim, but I’m afraid I can’t say the words 
either.” 

“So, then, father, if you couldn’t see me 
and I couldn’t see you any more, you wouldn’t 
mind, because what we don’t see is going to 
last for ever. Don’t you see, father ?” 

Will gave a sort of gruff sound ; his pipe 
was between his teeth. The cheek nestled 
closer on his arm, and there came a small 
sigh of content. 

“I’m glad you know, father.” 

After that another silence, and then he 
said, with what seemed to his father a start- 
ling transition :—“ Father, do you know that 
mother breaks her heart sometimes ?” 

“JT must go round and look at the new 
colt now, Jim”—then pausing—‘ you mean 
because of your sickness, my boy ? ” 

“No, father; not for me—for you.” 


Will turned and met the boy’s eyes. 
* What do you mean?” 

The clear eyes veiled themselves in sudden 
confusion, and a deep flush spread over the 
white temples slowly. “I don’t know, 
father,” he said timidly, beginning to play 
with Jock’s ear. 

Will Hardhaugh’s forehead flushed, too, 
and, replacing his pipe in his mouth, he 
strode away without a word, thinking. 

The days shortened apace, autumn came 
and Mary’s chrysanthemums were in blow 
again. The child dwindled day by day ; 
there was not much suffering now, only a 
slow and sure ebbing of life. They never 
left him ; father or mother, he always wanted 
one. Very often both were there—one on 
either side—the child between them. That 
small couch of pain became as a very sacra- 
ment of union, the child’s unconscious influ- 
ence working strangely deep. Sometimes 
their hands met in the boy’s clasp, when he 
wanted to hold them both ; sometimes Jock’s 
black face thrust itself up too, watching, 
silent, and wistful. 
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One evening, about a week before the end, 
Will came home from Loughrigg, the market 
town. When business was over he had 
bought a new rug—a soft, furry thing—to 
wrap his little boy’s feet; Jim was often 
very chill. He came into the room and stood 
unperceived for a minute or two, with a glad 
shock of surprise hearing Jim’s laugh. He 
must be growing better. Mary was sitting 
on the floor beside the boy, and to please 
him had loosened all her hair, which was 
very beautiful still, and fell in big chestnut 
waves over her shoulders; the child’s face 
was radiant with all his old delight in things 
beautiful, his thin little fingers were playing 
with it, and he was laughing Then, seeing 
his father, he called to hin— 

‘‘ Oh, father, come here and see what I’ve 
done to mother !” 

Mary turned, laughing too and colouring ; 
it was the Mary of old days. 

“ Jim made me,” she said apologetically. 
“‘ Now, Jim, darling, you will make yourself 
tired, and you must rest.” 

Will stood beside the couch, looking down. 

“Doesn't mother look young, father?” 
said the boy—who had but little of the 
Hardhaugh reserve—taking his mother’s 
locks in both hands, and, with his frail 
fingers framing her face, he turned it to his 
father. “There! isn’t mother sweet, 
father ?” 


Mary laughed again, but their eyes met 
above the boy’s fair head. 

4 38 * %* * 

And then the little couch stood empty ; 
the autumn sunshine fell there alone, and 
the pigeons whirred from their dovecot un- 
heard ; and Jock came there searching in 
distress and amaze, whined plaintively, and 
trotted away through the house and garden 
still searching. There the little couch stood 
in the empty room—the same old room where 
Mary had sat nursing the babe new-born— 
where he had lain so long under the shadow 
of pain; the place seemed still all full of 
the sweet presence of that bright suffering 
life. 

And there was another little couch in 
Swiftburn kirkyard, in a spot where the 
grass and the daisies caught the last rays of 
the westering sun, and on the low stone at 
his head there were traced these words :— 

“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit. For 
the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” 

Thither they often come—the husband 
and wife, for at that little couch meet things 
that are brighter than sun-rays, deeper than 
death ; as though from under that sod still 
reached out to them those small, frail, 
priestly hands, binding their hearts anew by 
an indissoluble bond. 





THE JUBILEE OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND DISRUPTION. 
By JAMES STALKER, D.D. 


HIS year the Free Church of Scot- 
§ = Jand—the church of Chalmers and 
Candlish, of Dr. Guthrie and Hugh 
Miller—is celebrating its jubilee. 
Asa matter of course the events in which 
it took its rise are being recalled through- 
out all its own borders; but they have 
also a wider interest as incidents of achieve- 
ment and sacrifice creditable to human 
nature. 

The Free Church separated from the State 
in 1843, after a struggle which is remembered 
under the name of the Ten Years’ Conflict. 
The struggle lasted so long that the Church 
had ample time to take up its position and 
reflect on the possible consequences, and the 
population of the country had time tho- 
roughly to take in the points at issue. At 





first the question in dispute was how far the. 


Church was at liberty to give effect to the 





mind of the congregation in the settlement 
of a minister ; but, as time went on, the area 
of conflict widened, until, in the opinion of 
those at least who surrendered their con- 
nection with the State, the whole question of 
the freedom of the Church to act upon her 
own views of the mind of Christ even in the 
most spiritual matters was involved. 

As early as the close of 1842 it had become 
manifest that events were tending towards a 
disruption of the Church ; and in November 
of that year an important meeting of 
ministers, remembered as the Convocation, 
was held in Edinburgh, at which many 
pledged themselves to quit the Establishment, 
unless they obtained the redress of their 
grievances. Early in 1843 attempts were 
made in both Houses of Parliament to secure 
such legislation as might still avert the 
calamity, but without avail. The Scottish 
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members in the House of Commons, indeed, 
gave the Church a majority of two to one; 
but they were overwhelmed by the votes of 
the English members. On the back of this 
disappointment quickly followed two deci- 
sions of the House of Lords on appeals sent 
up from the Scotch courts, which riveted 
more closely than ever the fetters of the 
Church. It was therefore amidst a great 
tension of the public mind that the General 
Assembly met in 1843. 

The General Assembly is in Edinburgh 
the concentrated essence of what the May 
Meetings are in London. The opening day 
is a holiday, when the city exhibits some- 
thing of the appearance presented by London 
on Lord Mayor’s Day. The Lord High 
Commissioner, a peer representing Her 
Majesty, holds a levee in the morning in the 
ancient Palace of Holyrood; thence he 
drives to church in procession through 
streets lined with soldiers, while cannons 
thunder from the Castle; and finally he 
proceeds with his retinue to occupy the 
Throne Gallery in the Gencral Assembly. 

But on 18th May, 1843, everything was 
intensified far beyond the ordinary. The 
number of strangers, especially of ministers, 
who had flocked into the city was un- 
precedented. The holiday was more com- 
plete than usual, and the crowds in the 
streets were not only larger but of a wholly 
different composition from the throng of 
boys and idlers who generally assemble to 
see the show. Grave and responsible citi- 
zens were mingled with the lighter elements, 
along with numbers of solid country people. 
As early as four or five in the morning the 
doors of St. Andrew’s Church, where the 
Assembly was to meet, were besieged by 
those determined to be present at the im- 
pending event. The ecclesiastics, who hurried 
through the streets in the early forenoon, 
were obviously charged with suppressed ex- 
citement, whatever might be the side to 
which their opinions inclined. 

The levee at Holyrood over, the proces- 
sion took its way to the High Church, where 
divine service was conducted by the retiring 
Moderator, as the chairman or president of 
the General Assembly is called, who hap- 
pened on this occasion to be the Rev. Dr. 
Welsh, Professor of Church History in the 
University of Glasgow, a clergyman of high 
character and accomplishments, who was 
expected to come out and, in doing so, to 
forfeit not only his professorship but also 
the secretaryship of the Bible Board, worth 


about £600 a-year. Meantime St. Andrew’s 
XXII--24 


Church, in George Street, was crammed 
from floor to ceiling by a waiting crowd ; 
and the seats on the right hand of the chair, 
generally occupied by the party opposed to 
the reforming movement, gradually filled up 
with the Moderates, as they were-called, who 
had not gone to church to listen to the 
Evangelical Moderator’s sermon. They have 
been described, as they appeared that day, 
before their opponents arrived, by the 
graphic but biting pen of Hugh Miller: 
“What seemed most fitted to catch the eye 
of a stranger was the rosy appearanve of 
the men, and their rounded contour of face 
and feature. Moderatism in the present 
day is evidently not injuring its complexion 
by the composition of ‘Histories of Scot- 
land’ like that of Robertson, or by prose- 
cuting such ‘Inquiries into the Human 
Mind’ as those instituted by Reid. We 
were reminded, in glancing over the benches, 
of a bed of full-Llown peony-roses, glistening 
after a shower.” 
Commissioner's approach was heard outside ; 
the vacant seats of the Evangelicals, whose 
more distinguished members were greeted 
as they entered with hearty applause, were 
filled up, and the Moderator appeared in his 
place, arrayed in the quaint costume of his 
office—gown and bands, with court dress 
beneath, ruffles at the sleeves, silk stockings, 
and buckled shoes. 

Instead, however, of opening the proceed- 
ings in the usual way and proposing a suc- 
cessor to himself, he rose with a paper in his 
hand, which he proceeded to read. This was 
a document, remembered as the Protest, 
which, after setting forth in ample and dig- 
nified terms the invasions of her jurisdiction 
which the Church had suffered in the preced- 
ing years at the hands of the civil courts, 
proceeded to state that, a free meeting of the 
General Assembly being no longer possible 
on the old conditions, the Church withdrew 
from the scene, to constitute its Assembly 
elsewhere on an independent footing. Lay- 
ing this protest on the table, the Moderator 
lifted his three-cornered hat of office and 
made for the door. Dr. Chalmers hurriedly 
rose to follow, and the bustle of departure 
spread through the ranks of the Evangelicals. 
A burst of applause broke out from the 
galleries, but was instantly repressed by 
more solemn and overpowering emotions. 
The occupants of bench after bench rose 
and departed, till the portion of the house 
belonging to the reforming party was left 
empty. 

Outside, as the leaders emerged from the 
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Dr. Guthrie. 


church, a great burst of applause greeted 
them from a vast crowd in the street ; and, 
as more and ever more appeared, it swelled 
louder and louder, and ran from street to 
street. In the public mind there had been 
the greatest dubiety both as to whether there 
would be a disruption at all and as to what 
dimensions it would assume. Although in 
the previous year more than two hundred 
had pledged themselves to come out, unless 
their demands were conceded, the utmost 
scepticism prevailed as to the carrying out 
of this resolution. The organs of public 
opinion maintained that their zeal would be 
found to have effervesced before the hour of 
sacrifice arrived. The Government of the 
day was, it is believed, of the same opinion ; 
and this was why no effective measures were 
taken to meet the necessities of the case. 
The Moderate party took an equally cynical 
view of the sincerity of their opponents. 
One far-famed prophet of the day, the Rev. 
Dr. Cumming, of London, whose vaticina- 
tions on many subjects have since fallen into 
a very dim condition, predicted with great 
confidence: “If Government is firm, I ven- 
ture from pretty accurate information to 
assert that less than one hundred will cover 
the whole secession. But I am not satisfied 
that any will secede.” Even the friends of 
the movement suspected that the disruption 
would be “more respectable in character 
than in numbers.” hen, therefore, the 


seceding ministers were seen issuing from 
St. Andrew’s Church in hundreds, accom- 
panied by still larger numbers of elders—for 
the Church courts in Scotland are composed 


in equal numbers of ministers and laymen— 
the enthusiasm of the multitude knew no 
bounds. Some were too overcome with 
deeper emotions to applaud, but looked on 
with tear-filled eyes. Here and there a man 
or woman would rush out of the crowd and 
wring the hand of an acquaintance recog- 
nised among the seceders. All felt that 
they were looking upon an historical scene, 
in which human nature, and especially the 
character of the ministers of Christ, were 
vindicated. It is said that, when someone 
ran with the news to Lord Jeffrey that over 
four hundred ministers had come out, he 
started to his feet exclaiming, “I am proud 
of my country; this could not have taken 
place in any other country upon earth.” 
And another occupant of the bench, Lord 
Cockburn, wrote in his journal a few days 
later: “I know no parallel to it. It is the 
most honourable fact for Scotland that its 
whole history supplies.” 

It had not been intended to march in any 
imposing way from St. Andrew’s Church. 
But, as the members emerged, they were 
compelled by the narrow passage left between 
the masses of people on either side of the 
street to form into rank ; and the procession, 
three deep, extended for a quarter of a mile. 
It turned out of George Street into Hanover 
Street, and proceeded to Canonmills, a spot 
on the north of Edinburgh, where a hall, the 
galleries of which were crowded with specta- 
tors when the processionists arrived, had been 
provided for their reception. Here the 
Moderator at once constituted the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland Free in 
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the usual way, and the court proceeded to 
business. 

The first item on the card was the election 
of a new Moderator; and by acclamation 
the choice fell on Dr. Chalmers, who, ap- 
pearing in the Moderator’s robes, took his 
place in the chair. He rose to give outa 
psalm for singing, and chose one which is a 
great favourite in Scotland—Ps. xliii. 3. 
As the opening words rolled forth, 


“ Oh, send Thy light forth and Thy truth, 
Let them be guides to me,”’ 


the sun, which had been struggling all morn- 
ing in a dim and doubtful sky, broke 
through the clouds and flooded the building 
with its beams. It was a cheerful omen ; 
and many remembered the text of the ser- 
mon with which the great preacher had 
encouraged the hearts of his brethren in the 
previous year, when they had met to come to 
a momentous decision—‘ Unto the upright 
there ariseth light in the darkness.” The 
business of the Assembly proceeded day after 
day amidst much enthusiasm, but with order 
and dispatch. There was an enormous 
amount of it to do ; for the whole mechanism 
of a Church had to be created out of nothing. 
But there were men of power in that Assem- 
bly equal even to the demands of such a 
crisis, and the genius of Dr. Chalmers had 
already called into existence the Sustentation 
Fund, which has ever since been the sheet- 
anchor of Free Church finance. On Tuesday 
the names were adhibited to the Deed of De- 
mission, by which four hundred and seventy 


ministers signed away a joint annual income 
of a hundred thousand pounds. 

They were sustained by each other’s 
presence and by the sense that the eyes of 
the world were on them while these public 
proceedings lasted. But far more trying to 
many must have been the days which im- 
mediately ensued, when they dispersed from 
the capital, and each man by himself, in the 
solitude of his own parish, bidding farewell 
to the house of prayer in which he had 
preached the gospel and to the manse which 
had been his home, had to step down from 
the position of parish minister and to face a 
lot of uncertainty which might turn out to 
be one of poverty. But it is the unanimous 
testimony that the temper of the time was 
not one of depression and despair, but the 
very reverse. Men were carried forward on 
a wave of enthusiasm, and their losses were 
sweetened with the sense that they were 
borne for Christ’s sake. The truth is, the 
Disruption was an ecclesiastical movement 
following in the wake of a great spiritual 
revival, by which it was produced and of 
which it formed a part. 

It will not be denied at the present day that 
the flower of the Scottish Church came out. 
The name of Chalmers alone would have 
dignified the secession. But only less con- 
spicuous were Candlish, Cunningham and 
Guthrie. Among the laymen Hugh Miller, 
the geologist and journalist ; Sir David Brew- 
ster, the scientist; Mr. Dunlop and Sheriff 
Graham Speirs, the lawyers, may be men- 
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tioned. Robert Murray McCheyne and the 
group around him, which included the 
Bonars, laid, perhaps, a firmer hold on the 
heart of the country than even the great 
ecclesiastics. Nothing helped more to justify 
the Disruption in the eyes of the Christian 
world than the fact that it was joined by the 
entire foreign mission staff of the Church of 
Sestland, with Dr. Duff at their head. “We 
did not come out,” said Dr. Guthrie, as Mo- 
derator of the General Assembly in 1862, 
“a small and scattered band; but, on the day 
of the Disruption, burst out of St. Andrew's 
Church as a river bursts from a glacier—a 
river at its birth. In numbers, in position, 
in wealth, as well as in piety, our Church, I 
may say, was full-grown on the day it was 
born. We numbered our ministers by 
hundreds, our elders by thousands, and 
our people by hundreds of thousands; and, 
with the representative of royalty, the 
high officers of the crown, and the popu- 
lation of a metropolis as spectators of the 
scene, we came out, if I may say so, with all 
the honours of war, carrying our arms, drums 
beating and colours flying—with the old 
flags of Bothwell Brig and Drumclog waving 
over our heads.” 

Sympathy poured in from every side, in 
the form of admiration and sometimes in 
the more substantial form of money, to aid 
the enormous initial expense of erecting 
churches, manses and schools. From Ire- 
land, America, Holland, Switzerland, Prussia, 
and many other quarters came deputations 
and pilgrims to see and congratulate. Since 
then the stream of panegyric has never 
ceased to flow; and it would be easy, were 


it necessary, from the speeches and writings 
of the most distinguished persons to weave 
a chaplet of praise for the Free Church. 
But the moral splendour of the act of sacri- 
fice has long ago passed beyond criticism, and 
the memory of the heroism of those who 
participated in it may be said to have gone 
out of the possession of a single denomination 
into the keeping of the Church Universal. 

It is not the intention of this brief paper 
to follow the history since 1843. The con- 
temporary policy of the Free Church is of 
course open to the criticism which is bestowed 
in abundance and not, let us hope, without 
salutary results on the proceedings of all 
branches of the Church. But the members of 
the Free Church, in this jubilee year, are 
thankful for the grace of God by which their 
Church has been enabled, during fifty years, 
not only to maintain its position in the 
country, but to bear a part in the great work 
of evangelizing the lapsed at home and the 
heathen abroad ; and, in spite of their many 
shortcomings, they are hopeful that the ship 
of their Church’s fortunes may still be steered 
into the unknown seas of the future by the 
wise Providence under whose auspices it 
was launched at the beginning. In 1843 
the number of ordained ministers was 
474, at present it is 1,122. The income of 
the Church has steadily risen from £300,000 
per annum to over £600,000. The mis- 
sionary income of the undivided Church in 
the seven years before the Disruption was 
£16,000 a year; that of the Free Church 
during the first seven years of its existence 
was £35,000 annually ; and at present it 
averages about £100,000. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A LOVE-SONG, 
By Mrs. PEREIRA, 


EXtate T has somewhere been remarked— 
whether in jest or earnest, who 
can tell’—that the writer of an 
essay on any given theme should 
approach his subject from the most distant 
possible point, and reach his goal by a 
gradual association of ideas which might at 
first sight appear irrelevant. 

We shall take this axiom aw sérieux, and, 






in order to arrive at the climax of the simple 
but deeply pathetic life-story of the great 
tone-poet’s heroine (than whom no heroine 
was ever more nobly, sweetly sung), we shall 
go back nearly two hundred years, and link 
with our slight narrative the name of one of 
the most distinguished and, at the same 
time, eccentric personalities that have adorned 
the pages of post-mediseval German history. 
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Not many miles from Dessau is a certain 
village called Mosigkau, anglicé Mossy Mead, 
which owes whatever distinction it possesses 
to the fine adjacent park, bearing the same 
name as this little rural hamlet; for the park 
of Mosigkau contains a handsome chateau, 
surrounded by lovely gardens and extensive 
grounds, the aristocratic asylum of sundry 
patrician but dowerless single ladies. Bene- 
volent institutions of this kind are not un- 
common in Germany, and the Damenstift 
offers a dignified and stately refuge to many 
a step-daughter of Fortune who would other- 
wise be forced to eat the bitter bread of 
dependence doled out by the unwilling hands 
of those, perhaps, but one degree less needy 
than herself. Each of these little communi- 
ties is ruled over by a Lady Abbess, and has 
its “canonesses” and its “chapter” days, 
after the style of some religious order. But 
in the daily routine the secular element 
predominates ; and where the abbess is a 
woman of refined and cultivated mind the 
intellectual life finds a kindly and congenial 
sphere for its development. 

The Stift at Mossy Mead was founded 
some century and a half ago, and is indirectly 
indebted for its existence to Leopold, Prince 
of Anhalt-Dessau, the friend and companion- 
in-arms of Frederick William I. of Prussia, 
and a notable member of the renowned 
Tobacco Parliament. Varnhagen von Ense, 
upon whose biography of the “Old Des- 
sauer” Carlyle so largely drew for the por- 
trait which has rendered that worthy a 
familiar figure to the English reader, informs 
us that the House of Dessau contributed 
field-marshals to the Prussian army for 
three successive generations; but Leopold, 
the centre of the group, towers far above his 
father on the one hand, and the son, to whom 
he bequeathed his baton, on the other. The 
story of Leopold’s life, apart from its mili- 
tary significance, reads like the strangest 
medley of romance and whimsicality ; and it 
has furnished both poet and dramatist with 
abundant subjects for the exercise of their 
genius. 

From earliest boyhood Leopold had mani- 
fested a stormy, turbulent disposition, and 
he had hardly attained to manhood when it 
was judged expedient to send him on a pro- 
tracted tour, chiefly with the object of 
separating him from the apothecary’s daugh- 
ter, the lovely Anna Louise Féhse, who had 
gained his affection in the early days of boy- 
hood. While on his travels, and in one of 
his paroxysms of maniacal rage, he threa- 
tened his chamberlain, M. de Chalesac, with 


a pistol. 
trigger. 

“Dog!” he raved; “now will I kill you.” 

“Do so,” was the steadfast reply ; “ only 
first consider how this fine achievement will 
one day figure in the annals of the illustrious 
princes of Anhalt.” 

Rather a ponderous speech under the cir- 
cumstances, but it had a salutary effect. 
The weapon dropped from the hand of the 
abashed youth, who acknowledged the mag- 
nitude of the crime he had been on the point 
of committing, and besought De Chalesac’s 
forgiveness. 

But he was not always so fortunate in 
having a mentor at hand to save him from 
himself. Returned to Dessau, he repaired 
one evening to the apothecary’s to visit his 
beloved ; when, passing the window of the 
room in which she happened to be, he beheld 
her in close conversation with a young man, 
apparently a stranger. Filled with suspicion 
and jealousy, Leopold drew his sword, rushed 
into the apartment, and, pursuing his sup- 
posed rival into an adjoining chamber, 
stabved him to the heart. He learned when 
all too late that his victim was a near rela- 
tion of the Féhse family, and that he had 
just returned home from abroad. So great 
was the horror produced in the popular 
mind by this dreadful occurrence, that when, 
a hundred years later, a gravestone was 
turned up in a churchyard at Dessau bearing 
the murdered man’s name and a Latin in- 
scription a forth the circumstances of 
his death, the slab was at once reburied as a 
relic too terrible to be exposed to the public 

aze. 
. It might have been imagined that the 
Prince’s mistake and its fatal consequences 
would have cooled the ardour of the lovers ; 
but no sooner had Leopold received from his 
mother, hitherto Princess Regent, the reins 
of government than he married the apothe- 
cary’s daughter; not morganatically, for if 
he had been satisfied with such a com- 
promise, the robust integrity of his bour- 
geoise bride would have rebelled against it, 
but publicly and solemnly, in the face of all 
the outraged Courts of Europe, and in the 
teeth of his mother’s strenuous opposition. 
Nor was it long before he obtained a patent 
of the Empire declaring his consort of equal 
rank with himself, and securing the succes- 
sion to her children. The marriage was a 
most felicitous one, and Leopold’s advisers 
might have vainly sought among the ducal 
and princely houses of Germany for a bride 
who would prove herself as loving, faithful, 
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and judicious a wife as his beloved “ Anna- 
lise.” 

Stern and rugged as a soldier Leopold 
continued all through life ; and it is difficult 
to reconcile the features of his martial career 
with those of his domestic life and character. 
In many points he seems to have resembled 
that still more enigmatical personage, his 
Majesty of Prussia himself. Like that 
monarch he also was pious after his fashion : 
he diligently attended the services of the 
established Lutheran Church, and his reli- 
gious emotions found vent in the lusty and 
stentorian singing of the chorales there in 





use—of the words of the chorales, be it said, 
for, alas! Leopold was master of but one 
tune—the Dessauer March—and to that 
much-loved melody he fitted every metre, 
whether short or long, common or peculiar, 
to the great discomfiture of his fellow-wor- 
shippers. 

Then, in his notions of discipline and its 
enforcement, he was not unlike the great 
Frederick’s father. As an example of this 
we are told of an incident that happened at 
an inspection or review. As he watched the 
manceuvres his eye chanced to fall upon a 
couple of bandsmen whose instruments amid 





Rooms of the Abbess at Mosigkau. 


the brazen din were mute. With the flam- 
ing glance of sudden wrath he demanded the 
reason of their silence. 

“Serene Highness,” was the trembling 
reply, “‘we have ten bars’ rest.” 

“ Rest, sirrah! I'll teach you to rest when 
you are on duty,” and down came the ever- 
ready cane on the shoulders of the luckless 
musicians. 

Of Leopold’s tenderness as a father many 
stories are on record; but none more pathetic 
than that which recounts his march from 
Halle at the request of his dying daughter, 
the reigning Princess Louise of Bernberg, 
who desired to see her father once more at 


the head of his regiment. Into the court- 
yard of the palace at Bernberg filed the 
soldiers, and a pallid face looked down from 
a window while the warrior-prince sobbed 
out the words of command. When the 
parade was ended the sorrowing father dis- 
missed his men, but he could not trust him- 
self to ascend to the sick-chamber. He 
wandered on to the bridge which spans the 
river Saal, and there was overheard to pray 
with streaming tears, in words well known, 
but too unconventional to be quoted here, 
for the life which even then was ebbing fast 
away. But a very few days more, and the 
eyes which had looked with such loving 
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pride upon the military display, were closed 
in death, and the regiment, with Leopold at 
its head, marched back to Halle in drear, 
funereal silence. 

Years, however, before the evening sha- 
dows began to fall around the princely 
household, we have glimpses of happy family 
life, hardly to have been looked for when 
we remember upon what volcanic soil the 
fabric of that happiness had been raised. 
One day shines out with especial significance. 
It was glorious autumn weather, and the 
courtyard of the palace at Dessau was full of 
stir and movement. A face, not pale and 
moribund, but serene in matronly beauty 
and contentment, was watching from a win- 
dow, till the merry rattle of drums and 
flourish of trumpets announced the return 
from the forest of a gay and noble hunting- 
party. As the Prince rode in beneath the 
portal, with a greeting to his waiting consort, 
a pretty child, the Princess Wilhelmina, es- 
caped from her mother’s side and ran down 
to meet her father. A sprig of oak, the 
cognizance of Dessau, adorned the Prince’s 
hunting-cap, and the little Wilhelmina 
begged it for a plaything. The hunt had 
been successful, and Leopold was in right 
joyous vein. Bending down, he placed the 
spray in his young daughter’s hand, and 
then and there conferred upon her the estate 
from whence it came—that of Mosigkau, or 
Mossy Mead. It was a princely gift, the 
value of which the child was far too young 
to understand ; but as years went by and 
Wilhelmina grew to stately womanhood, a 
purpose shaped itself within her mind, nor 
was it long before this purpose began to take 
a concrete form. 

A portion of the forest of Mossy Mead 
was marked out and enclosed. The foun- 
dations of a spacious mansion were dug, 
and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
village concluded that the Princess was 
about to build for herself a summer palace. 
As the walls rose in lofty grandeur the sur- 
rounding land was skilfully laid out, until, 
in process of time, a graceful chateau stood 
complete, amid lawn and flower-bed, shady 
alleys, broad terraces, and solemn groves. 
Statues were introduced at various points in 
the landscape, some of them, as the “Gany- 
mede,” possessing rare artistic beauty. 

The mansion was furnished under the 
supervision of the Princess, who took the 
keenest interest in every detail ; and costly 
oil-paintings and other objects of art found 
a home within the noble suites of rooms. 

But it was not for herself that Wilhelmina 


had caused this structure to be raised. 
Mossy Mead formed but a portion of her 
inheritance, and with a part of her revenues 
from other sources, she endowed her new 
creation on a scale so munificent as to enable 
her to place there six noble ladies, like her- 
self unmarried, under the rule of an Aebdtis- 
sin, or Abbess, to which office she nominated 
her own niece, a daughter of her eldest 
brother, who had died young. 

The institution became a hobby of this 
Princess of Dessau, and she fostered and 
cherished it, lavishing much time and 
thought upon its welfare and embellishment. 
Antiquated fauteuils are still shown in the 
state apartments, displaying faded embroi- 
deries wrought by the fingers of Wilhelmina 
and her ladies of honour ; while the endow- 
ment has prospered so well as to admit, at 
the present day, of an increase in the number 
of its canonesses. 

As generation succeeded generation, the 
Stift at Mossy Mead continued to enjoy the 
countenance and patronage of the Dessau 
family, and we hear of occasional dramatic 
entertainments given by its certainly mun- 
dane-minded chapter, in which performances 
high members of the ducal Court disdained 
not to take an active part. 

About the year 1828 the office of Abbess 
was filled by a lady who had been a subor- 
dinate member of the little community for 
nearly forty years. She was a woman of 
great intellectual refinement and culture, 
and her noble features still bore traces of 
the remarkable beauty which had once been 
hers. Her bearing was dignified, almost 
austere ; but the costume which she affected 
was so singular as to arouse in the minds of 
the simple rustics a suspicion that the queenly 
lady who acknowledged their humble salu- 
tations with such majestic grace was, never- 
theless, a little crazy ; the usual solution in 
the bucolic mind of any peculiarity for which 
its sapience fails to account. The ladies of 
Mossy Mead, it seems, wear no distinctive 
garb, but merely on high days don the badge 
of their order ; a silver star and spray of oak, 
suspended by an azure riband ; and this lady 
had chosen to retain the fashion in vogue 
when, at the age of twenty, she had bidden 
adieu to youth and allits hopes, and enrolled 
herself among the sisterhood of Mosigkau. 

A passionate lover of poetry, as of music, 
she would often resort to a pavilion within 
the grounds to con the masterpieces’ of the 
German Muse ; and the young aspirant to 
literary fame would find in her an ever- 


sympathetic listener. Wilhelm Miiller, the. 
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poet of the Grecian lays, to whom, in the 
presence of his still more illustrious son of 
world-wide fame, his native town but a year 
or so ago unveiled a statue, was among the 
visitors to Mosigkau, and a tender friendship 
subsisted between this ardent spirit and the 
grave, reserved woman already in the autumn 
of life. Another poet, too—but we antici- 
pate. Miiller sank into a premature grave, 
nor was he the only one whom the Abbess 
was called upon to mourn as “ gone before,” 
when she might reasonably have looked for- 
ward to his society to cheer her later years. 
One by one this solitary woman had seen 
her friends drop away from her path, and at 
the age of sixty she walked among the glades 
and terraces of Mosigkau almost as much 
alone as if she had really been transplanted 
from an older century into the midst of one 
that was to her wholly new and strange. 
One link with her old life still remained. 
Prince George of Dessau, 
brother of the reigning 
Duke of Anhalt, together 
with his morganatic wife, 
took a deep interest in 
the institutions founded 
by his ancestress, and 
this amiable couple paid 
frequent visits to Mossy 
Mead and to its Abbess. 
The Dessau family was 
famous for mésalliances, 
so called from a State 
point of view; but the 
Countess Reina was a 
lady of distinguished 
beauty and high cha- 
racter, well worthy of 
the position which she 
should have occupied. 
Times had changed, how- 
ever, since the days of 


Leopold and the apothecary’s 
fair daughter; and Prince George, 
finding that there was no place 
for his consort at his brother's 
Court, turned his back upon it, 
and settled at Dresden as a 
simple nobleman, nor does it 
appear that he ever regretted 
his self-imposed abasement. The 
Abbess in her early days had 
held a post in the household of 
the intellectual Princess Louise 
of Dessau ; and it was on her 
return from a summer tour in 
the suite of her patroness that 
the beautiful maid of honour 
entered the community of Mossy Mead. The 
reason of her sudden retirement from Court 
life had been known to few, and the very 
fact was soon forgotten ; and at the time of 
which we are now writing the Princess 
Louise had long been dead, and new faces, 
new interests had taken the place of old ones. 
But the closed book of the past was to be re- 
opened by a sudden and unlooked-for touch. 

It was a gala evening at Mossy Mead. 
The state apartments were thrown open, 
and invitations had been sent by the Abbess 
to guests from far and near, at the head of 
whom were Prince George and his youthful 
countess. A concert was the occasion of 
this brilliant assembly ; a concert to cele- 
brate the opening of a fine chamber-organ 
that had just been placed in the chapter- 
room, and several eminent musicians, not 
only from Dessau but from Dresden, were 
to be the chief performers. 





Summer-house at Mosigkau. 
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“Ganymede.” —A glimpse of the Park at 
Mosigkau. 


The Prince led the Abbess to her place, 
the organ was disclosed to view, and the 
concert began. No need to comment on its 
details ; all would long ere this have been 
forgotten but for the incident which marked 
its close. The last number upon the pro- 
gramme was a song by the leading tenor of 
the Dresden Opera. It received a rapturous 
encore, and the singer, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, once more stepped forward, and made 
a sign to the accompanist. Then, amid 
deepest silence, the first notes of Beethoven’s 
wonderful song rose upon the air. Never 
had those strains been more exquisitely 
rendered. The audience seemed spell-bound. 
But when the singer breathed the last low, 
lingering, passionate appeal, ‘“ Adelaida,” 
all eyes were turned upon the Abbess. She 
sat with head bent forward, motionless, 
almost rigid. ‘Those nearest sprang to her 
support, for they believed her to be smitten 
with some sudden illness. But with a reso- 
lute effort, she recovered herself. Rising to 
her full height, with more than her wonted 
dignity, she thanked the vocalist who had 
furnished so glorious a finale to the concert. 
A smile was on her countenance, a smile of 
proud, triumphant joy, such as none remem- 
bered ever to have seen there. The faded 
features were transfigured. And then, by a 
flash of intuition, the singer, and those around 
him, recognised the never once suspected 
truth ; never once suspected during all those 
forty years. That ancient, old-world lady, 








who seemed to have halted and stood still 
upon the threshold of the century, had 
suddenly assumed a new and startling aspect, 
for the magic of imagination, which can in a 
moment’s space obliterate the trace of years, 
had banished each deeply-graven furrow, to 
picture her as once more the lovely, graceful 
maiden, the ornament of a Court, the idol of 
a poet’s dream, the beloved, the adored, the 
broken-hearted Adelaida ! 

Long years ago, in the “one golden 
summer” of her young life, and during that 
tour amid the grandeur of Swiss scenery, the 
maid of honour had been brought into close 
association with the poet, Friedrich Matthis- 
son, who then held the appointment of 
reader to the Princess. He was many years 
older than the enthusiastic girl, for such she 
was in years ; but he was a poet; and the 
pair were surrounded by everything in 
nature that could foster and refine the 
purest, most exalted sentiment. They loved, 
and their mutual devotion formed an idy! 
of sweetest, most idealised romance. Matthis- 
son poured out the riches of his genius at the 
high-souled maiden’s feet, and she dreamed 
that she was in Elysium. 

But this romance, like most others of its 
kind, was destined to a sadly prosaic ending. 
Adelaida, or Annette von Glafey,* was of 
noble birth ; her lover was a poor pastor’s 
son. Once more in Dessau, and face to face 


* Adelaida was Matthisson’s own name for Fraulein von 
Glafey, and it was chosen by him on account of its first two 
syllables, Ade/, meaning noble. 
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with the harsh realities of life, the maid of 
honour was summoned to hear the doom of 
her happiness spoken by the lips of her 
relentless father— Marriage in your own 
rank, or retirement to Mosigkau.” 

Annette quickly made her choice; and 
she went at once from the sunshine of youth 
and glowing hope into the chill twilight of 
unhoping, joyless existence, in which resig- 
nation, merging into calm contentment, was 
the highest prize that could ever crown the 
wearied victor after years of bitterest con- 
flict. Subsequent events gave to that con- 
flict a still keener, deeper pang; for the 
patent of nobility, the lack of which in her 
lover had debarred Annette from happiness, 
was at last conferred, but too late. Years 
had rolled by, and Matthisson had found 
another bride. Long before the date of the 
incident which forms the climax of this 
story he also was numbered with those 
“gone before.” 

According to the rules of graceful fiction, 
that incident should have been quickly 
followed up by a striking catastrophe, and 





the Abbess should have expired with the 
last strains of the love-song still faintly 
echoing in her ears. But tragedies of this 
kind seldom happen in real life; and for 
fully twenty years after that revelation in 
the concert-room at Mosigkau, which caused 
a@ momentary sensation and then was soon 
forgotten, the Abbess lived on, ruling her 
little community, caring for the poor, and 
bravely bearing the burthen of each day. 
It was not until 1858 that the welcome 
summons came; and when the remains of 
the octogenarian lady were borne away amid 
the tolling of bells to their final resting 
place in the family vault at Dessau, many 
tears were shed by the poor and needy for 
the benefactress who would minister to their 
wants no more. But few, if any, amon 
them knew that the massive coffin hid the 
mortal form of her who, more than sixty 
years ago, had inspired some of the noblest 
creations of a poet’s genius, and furnished 
the monarch of composers with a theme 
which would have alone sufficed to make 
his name and fame immortal. 


~~ BEE <— 
HOW TO HELP WORKHOUSE GIRLS AND WOMEN. 
By ELLEN M. L. M’DOUGALL. 


“ Do not grudge to pick up treasures from an earthen pot.”—Grorce HrersBErt. 


AST improvements have taken 
place in the management of 
workhouses and parish infir- 
maries since the days when 
George Crabbe wrote 
“Where all that’s wretched paves the way 

for Death.” 

The story of “Oliver Twist” ard the 
parish apprentice system is also a thing of 
the past. The separation of children from 
adults, the formation of district schools and 
the attempted classification of the inmates, 
have minimised the inevitable evils of the 
workhouse system. And yet the poor still 
seem to see over the dreary portal, 


* All ye who enter here, leave hope behind.” 


The proposed reform of the Poor Laws will 
no doubt carry into effect the suggestions 
of numerous philanthropic individuals and 
societies, The deserving, suffering, and un- 
fortunate poor will no longer share the same 
accommodation with the vicious and the 
degraded, for here lies the bitterest portion 
of workhouse life. 








But meanwhile, what can we do to help 
the women and girls? Lady Brabazon’s 
scheme, where well carried out, employs and 
cheers those girls and women who are forced 
to remain within and for whom no outside 
life is possible. Whilst visiting the elderly 
and hopelessly afflicted women, I have con- 
stantly met with young able-bodied women 
and girls for whose fate I was even more 
sorry than for that of the old people. Some 
years ago I called on the mistress of the 
Metropolitan Union in which I was already 
a visitor, and finding her friendly and well- 
disposed, I arranged to see any girls or 
women who, we thought, might be helped 
out to gain their living once more. I have 
never found a large number of these at any 
one time, but there are generally some home- 
less, friendless girls and women whom mis- 
conduct, bad health or sheer poverty has 
brought there. Girls who suffer from fits 
are best left there, until the proposed Eng- 
lish colony for epileptics becomes a fact. 
Also girls who are mentally deficient must 
remain there, until some institutions like 
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those in the United States are provided, 
where the feeble-minded earn their own 
living, enjoy a measure of independence, but 
are under the protection of the State as much 
as if they were wards in Chancery. 

The mistress of the workhouse herself 
endeavours to place out all she can, but her 
time and her opportunities are very limited, 
and she cannot know much of the mistresses 
who apply for girls. 

Five years ago I met an orphan girl there, 
innocent, ignorant, and most anxious to get 
out of the Union. The mistress had sent 
her out to alittle place, but she being utterly 
untrained, had failed and was returned to 
the workhouse. She was only fifteen and 
had not one friend in the world. I wasa 
perfect stranger to her. She thought I had 
come to look fora servant and falling on her 
knees she entreated me to take her away. 
I was touched at her youth and her help- 
lessness, and after considerable correspon- 
dence I got Dr. Stephenson to admit her into 
the Children’s Home, where she did well 
and is now earning her living in an excellent 
situation as kitchen-maid. Girls under six- 
teen years of age, if they have been dragged 
up by rough people, or those who are the 
children of tramps, are best sent intoa Home 
for a little while, as they need much patient 
training before they are fit to be trusted in 
a lady’s house. The M.A.B.Y.S. does ex- 
cellent work by visiting in their situation 
the girls who are placed out from the dis- 
trict schools, but the meshes of their net are 
not yet fine enough to catch every stray girl 
in the Union, 

Two years ago I found a most pathetic 
case in our workhouse. Minnie was of very 
plain appearance, being marked with small- 
pox and having but one eye; she had come 
into the House from the Infirmary, where 
for months she had been recovering from the 
effects of influenza. She had been in service, 
fell ill with influenza, was sent away on that 
account, took a lodging, and there lay ill and 
helpless until her money and clothes were 
all gone and she was carried to the Infirmary. 
When she recovered, she was in very low 
spirits, being hopeless of getting out, on 
account of her plain appearance and the loss 
of all her working clothes. I made inquiries 
and found she was of good character, per- 
suaded the Guardians to grant her some 
clothes, collected others, and sent her out to 
service, where she worked so well that the 
mistress said: “I have now nothing to do, 
Minnie does it all.” A few months later she 
again got influenza, but was so afraid of 


being sent away from her place, where she 
was very happy, that she said nothing of it 
and endeavoured to work and wait on four 
cases of influenza then in the house. In 
this way she continued until she fainted 
away at her work. Her mistress, who is 
fond of her, put her to bed and nursed her 
back to health; she has recovered, and is 
still doing well in the same place. 

Ada had been in the workhouse two years 
when I met with her. She was lame from 
hip disease. As she was of good character, the 
Guardians supplied her with a thick surgical 
boot and some clothes, and I sent her out as 
anursemaid. Her health was poor, and she 
failed in two successive situations. Then I 
sent her to Brighton as needlewoman nurse ; 
she has kept the place and recovered her 
health and spirits. 

One day the mistress of the Union brought 
me a curious case. Emily, aged twenty, had 
been sent to the Union from a Refuge, 
whither she had gone from Holloway Gaol. 
She had spent a week in that prison for 
attempted suicide. I inquired into her past, 
found that she had no home and had been 
in a laborious situation; she had a violent 
temper, and partly through trouble and 
partly through anger at some words of 
her mistress, she hung herself by the roller 
towel in the back kitchen, and was cut down 
unconscious. She was a capital worker in 
our workhouse, and was liked by the officers. 
I sent her to a good mistress with a large 
family, a boarding-house, and unlimited 
patience. Emily is still there and devoted 
to her large-hearted mistress. 

One day on the staircase I met Mrs. B., 
a respectable-looking, middle-aged woman. 
She begged me, with tears in her eyes, to 
help her out to a situation. She told me 
she had been a kitchen-maid, seventeen years 
ago, in Leicestershire, had then married and 
come to London. Her husband had deserted 
her with her two children, and they had been 
obliged to come into the house. Her two 
little girls were at the district school, and 
she was acting as pauper nurse to an infirm 
ward. I consulted the matron, and found 
that some years previous to this she had, 
together with her little girls, left the work- 
house, and gone to live as housekeeper to a 
working-man widower, who, with his chil- 
dren, had also left the house. They could 
not be married, because she was not sure of 
the death of her husband, who deserted her, 
but they hoped to make a home for their 
little ones. The man failed to keep in work, 
and Mrs. B. had another child, and now, 
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with her good character gone, she returned 
with three children to the workhouse. 

It was a difficult case to help, and the 
workhouse authorities thought I had better 
leave her alone. However, when I found a 
good situation for her as general servant, 
they let her go to it, on condition of her 
paying a trifle each month toward the sup- 
_ of her two girls at the district school. 

his woman did very well, she remained 
nearly two years in that situation, during 
which time she worked well and earned a 
good character, kept up her payments to the 
Union, got herself suitable clothes, and at 
length saved enough money to go with her 
children into Leicestershire, where she is in 
service, and they are living with her sister 
in comfort. 

Another middle-aged woman, Mrs. P., 
begged me to take her out, and her son, a 
boy of twelve years. She had very little 
knowledge of domestic service, having been 
soprano singer in a travelling company. The 
baritone of the same company was the father 
of her boy. He was dead, and she had lost 
her voico. Her mother, a respectable old 
lady in an almshouse, agreed to take the 
child for 3s. 6d. a week, if a situation could 
be obtained for his mother. I questioned 
Mrs. P. as to her former life, and said, “I 
-r pose you sang comic songs at music- 

Is 4” 

“No,” she said, much shocked; “I could 
not sing a comic song to save my life. Mine 
was the sentimental line.” 

She informed me she had cooked for the 
company, so I felt encouraged to place her 
out. She has done well on the whole; 
worked hard, paid her mother for the sup- 
port of the child; for she is strong, can 
cook, iron, and wash, though she can sing no 
more. She is now earning 9s. a week as 
cook for a well-known London firm at their 
house of business. 

I have been able to place out even elderly 
women in places where the mistress is willing 
to forego some advantages for the sake of 
having a steady, clean, trustworthy person 
as servant. 

Deserted mothers and their illegitimate 
children are difficult cases to help. The be- 
trayers of these girls almost always leave the 
neighbourhood as soon as they know the 
condition of the victims of their baseness, 
and no effort of the guardians or of others is 
successful in tracing them. If, however, 


they are found, the cost of serving the sum- 
mons, paying railway fares of men and police 
and other legal expenses, are such that very ” 





few affiliation orders are made. But when 
this has been done and the father of . the 
child has been brought before the magis- 
trate and ordered to pay 2s. 6d. or 5s. a 
week to the mother for its maintenance, the 
man can again evade the law by proving that 
he is without means, or he can pay it once 
and then change his address, or migrate to 
America. The girl-mother has more than 
she can do in maintaining the child, and 
keeping herself in decent clothing, and has 
nothing left to procure legal assistance to 
force him to pay the money. I have never 
yet succeeded in getting payment from the 
fathers of these poor babies. 

In helping these young mothers, then, I 
find it best to persuade them to remain in 
the house until the babies are six months 
old, when they can be easily and safely 
weaned, Then, usually after much letter- 
writing, I find a place for the girl, and get 
her to choose some kind-hearted relative or 
neighbour to take the baby at four or five 
shillings a week. If she cannot find anyone to 
do this, I look for some decent woman who 
will be glad to mothez one of these babes. 
But, alas! how few of these poor little 
things live to be three years old. Some of 
them are diseased when they are born, 
but flourish until teething begins; and 
then the troubles of teething bring out the 
inherited virus of the parents, and the poor 
little things linger on, martyrs to the deadly 
maladies of vice, until set free by kindly 
death. 

The young mothers generally do well in 
service ; they always keep up their payments, 
not one that I have helped has ever deserted 
her child. But as she usually does not earn 
above £12 to £14 wages, hers is a hard 
struggle, and she needs help in clothing her- 
self and her baby. 

The heavy struggle sobers her, the love 
for her baby, whom she visits as often as 
possible, develops the best side of her nature, 
and the sufferings of the poor little creature, 
so helpless and innocent, make her hate the 
sin that caused them. Such was the case of 
Elizabeth M. ; she tried again and again to 
get money from the child’s father, but she 
never succeeded in getting a penny. Her 
child, a lovely little boy, sickened and suf- 
fered untold agonies from syphilis, which 
took various forms. She kept up her pay- 
ments, visited him every holiday, and only 
kept £6 of her wages to clothe herself and 
pay her railway fares to and fro to visit 
him ; and out of this slender sum she made 
him little presents of pinafores and shoes. 
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Just before he was two years old he died, a 
little uncomplaining sufferer whose wrongs 
shall one day be avenged. His mother is 
still in service, doing well. 

Six years ago I found a poor, ignorant, 
miserable girl, Martha, with her baby-girl, 
in the house. She had no friends, and had 
been servant in a low public-house. Her 
appearance gave the impression of utter and 
hopeless depression. I boarded out her 
child, and sent her for ten months to a little 
laundry training-home conducted by the 
wife of the present Bishop of Lichfield. 
Here Martha was taught not only how to 
wash and iron, but how to be a Christian 
girl. She was confirmed, and then she took 
a situation as laundry-maid at £14 a year, 
and herself entirely supported the child. It 
was boarded out, at 4s. a week, in North- 
amptonshire. 

After three years in this situation Martha 
came to see me. I did not know her—she 
was so pretty and refined in appearance, and 
I could not believe that the pleasant-looking 
visitor was indeed my poor Martha. She 
came to tell me that she was to be married 
to a respectable working- man, a Roman 
Catholic, who knew her story, and would be 
kind to her child. In January, 1890, I 
attended her wedding at the Roman Catholic 
Church, and she appeared a modest and win- 
some bride. 

Sometimes the relatives are very kind to 
a girl who has gone wrong, and will help her 
by taking the baby for a very small weekly 
sum, so as to enable her to go to service. 
But very often they show their sense of the 
family disgrace by repudiating the girl, and 
refusing her any help whatever. Mary L. 


had lived at home all her life, and did the 
housework, washing and cooking for her 
father and brothers, Her mother was dead. 
After she went astray her betrayer deserted 
her, and the father and brothers refused to 
give her clothes or money. They drove her 
away, and would not help her. A lady 
guardian, one of the wisest and ablest 
helpers of the poor, provided Mary with 
suitable clothes for service, and we sent her 
to service, boarding out her child. She is 
still in the same place, much valued by the 
family. She never failed to pay for her 
child, and, when he died, she entirely 
defrayed the expenses of his funeral, 

I doubt not that in all the metropolitan 
workhouses, and, indeed, throughout all the 
Unions in the country, many equally friend- 
less girls and women may be found, only 
requiring timely help to become independent 
and useful members of society. Ladies 
already visiting workhouse wards can un- 
dertake this work without greatly adding 
to their present occupations, as there are 
seldom many suitable persons to be dealt 
with at any one time. 

In the parish of Kensington the work of 
helping out young mothers with their first 
babies has been carried on for ten years by 
an able and energetic committee of ladies, 
and their success has certainly justified their 
efforts. 

In conclusion, if ladies already engaged in 
workhouse visiting can be persuaded to take 
up this work, the joy of seeing poor and 
helpless persons delivered from the place 
they most dread, and once more fairly started 
in life, will be more than sufficient recom- 
pense to them for all their endeavours. 























IN THE VINEYARD. 


By ARTHUR CLIVE. 


WAS toiling in the vineyard 
In the hot and weary day, 

When the Master spake beside me, 

And He whispered—“ Come away.” 
The Master spake beside me, 

But His words were not for me, 
And I watched another hasten 

To the Home where I would be. 


I was toiling in the vineyard 
Till my heart was sick and faint ; 
One by one the Master called them, 
Child and man and aged saint ; 
And I said, “ Has He forgotten 
That I long to hear His call ? 


Will He leave me always waiting 


While He comes and takes them all ?” 





Then the Master spake beside me, 
And He spake alone to me, 
“ Wilt thou leave the work unfinished 
Which their hands have left for thee # 
There are many grapes to gather, 
There are many lives to bless, 
But the selfish heart toils slowly 


While it mourns its loneliness. 


“T am with thee in the vineyard, 
In the long and weary day ; 
It is Love that keeps thee waiting, 
Wilt thou chide my Love’s delay ? 
When thou comest to my kingdom 
Thou shalt own my wisdom best, 
For the crown of patience waits thee 


In the everlasting rest.” 
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TRUE PRAYER. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tae Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ And is it very truth, my God?”’ 
Lesson: John vi. 1—14. 
Text: “‘Groanings which cannot be uttered.” 


Sey] ANY mothers have had sons 
who have shown true and 
beautiful thoughtfulness and 
love to them, but few ever 
have had a son who displayed 
more lovely thought, more 
brave endeavour than the boy 
Dawson, who sank with his foundering ship 
down into the sea. 

His ship was called the Caller-Ou. It was 
sailing the sea in peace. No storms were 
raging ; the wind and the sea were still. It 
was probably in the night when, without 
warning, in a moment, out of the darkness, 
there lunged up against the Cualler-Ow a 
steamer. 

One awful crash and the Caller-Ow was 
falling to pieces. The steamer which had 
done this terrible havock steamed on, and 
there, in the dark night, in the middle of the 
sea, in a few seconds, as if struck from the 
skies with a thunderbolt, the boy Dawson, 
and all his companions, and his ship, sank 
like a stone to the bottom of the sea. 

One would have thought that the captain 
of the steamer the instant he heard the crash 
and felt the rebound of the shock of running 
into the Caller-Ou, knowing what awful 
damage he might have done, what sudden 
death he might have brought upon men who, 
like himself, lived amongst the perils of the 
sea, would have at least stopped his ship 
and have tried with his boats and life- 
belts to save the crew of the doomed 
ship. But it seems that he steamed on, 
careless about everybody but himself, as, 
alas, countless people are. What was it to 
him what he had done? Besides, he might 
have been to blame for running the ship 
down; then if he saved any one of its 
crew to tell the story of his carelessness 
when they all reached land, he might be 
imprisoned for it. And he would rather be 
a free man with a score of sailors at the 
bottom of the sea, than be in prison with a 
score of sailors saved alive. 

It might be just so; but let us hope it was 
not so. It might be that the steamer which 





sank the Caller-Ou also sank herself; that 
the ships both instantly went down together. 
Let us hope that it was so. Far better is it 
to be drowned than to be mean. This isa 
hard saying, but it is a true one. Life is 
not worthy of the name of life which is not 
nobly lived; and a life of selfishness and 
cruelty is better not lived at all. 

But the beautifulness of the story is in 
the deed of the ship-boy. Amid the sudden 
sounds of crashing timbers of the ship and 
the rushing in of the waters, when he had 
time to realise the tremendous fact that the 
ship was instantly sinking, he thought for a 
moment—and what was his thought? It 
was of the mother he had left at home. 

And beautiful and just was the thought. 
His mother it was who had given him life, 
had nursed him when he was little more 
than a round soft baby ball, who had nursed 
him through his sicknesses, fed him, tended 
him, and reared him into his boyhood—the 
boyhood now for ever closing. When he 
had parted with her to join his ship and 
to run the risks which those run who do 
business upon the seas, had she not cried 
bitterly, cried as if she would cry her poor 
heart away? The constant hope of finding 
his mother again had been the bright star of 
his heart, guiding and cheering it through 
storm and calm, in all his long months of 
roaming the sea. Of this I am sure, because 
of the boy’s last hasty deed. 

When seconds were few, when the waters 
were plunging about him, he seized a broken 
piece of the ship. Taking from his pocket 
a piece of pencil, by some light he wrote 
quickly, and in large characters, and deeply 
into the wood, “ May the Lord comfort my 
mother. Caller-Ow run down by an un- 
known steamer. Dawson. No more time 
—sinking.” 

In a few seconds after the last word was 
written, the boy and his ship were gone for 
ever. The terrible swish and noise of the 
waters around the ship going under, and the 
brief cries of the sinkmg sailors were followed 
by the frightful silence which always follows 
death. 

The silent night wore on. In the morn- 
ing, when the sun had risen it smiled on the 
floating board on which poor Dawson had 
written his last message. It floated days, 
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weeks, months. One whole year it drifted 
before the winds and waves, hither and 
thither, until it touched a shore, and was 
at last stranded high and dry by the tide, 
where it chanced to lie so that there was 
writing on it which could be seen. Passing 
curiosity picked up the precious board, read 
the precious message. What port the Caller- 
Ow belonged to was found out, and the bit 
of sacred timber with its message was care- 
fully packed and sent to the ship’s owners to 
be forwarded to the woman to whom it was 
a son’s last message. 

What must have been that mother’s feel- 
ings when the tidings came that her son was 
drowned—would never return? And such 
ason? And how must she have felt as she 
read “The Lord comfort my mother,” written 
by her boy as he was sinking with his ship 
into the watery grave a year ago ? 

Think of the spirit of that woman in that 
moment as best you can; and as you think 
you may get a dim idea that there are 
“eroanings which cannot be uttered” ; 
sorrows and desires too real, too holy and 
tremendous for words. 

It is a deeply beautiful fact, and when we 
understand it in the life and heart of a mother 
it helps us to understand it in the life and 
heart of God. It is to help you to do that 
that I have told you this sweet story. 

But I cannot pass on without another use 
of the story. 

The lives of mothers of families are hard 
enough ; especially is it so amongst the poor, 
Dull and mournful are those hardly-lived 
mothers’ lives when their children grow up 
indifferent to their love. But all is satisfac- 
tory, all labour is rewarded, all weariness is 
turned into life and joy when at home, at 
school, on land, on sea, their children think 
of them and love them. That they should 
be forgotten by their children is cruel and 
cowardly. Toa good mother children owe a 
debt which the very longest life of loving 
gratitude can never pay. 

“Honour thy father and thy mother” is 
one of the oldest of God’s commandments to 
children. It is our parents’ life, their care, 
their love which is always in us. However 
long we live we are their children, and the 
voice of God is calling out to us to honour 
them. To dishonour our parents is to dis- 
honour and to disobey God. 

Half the sorrows of the world are fathers’ 
and mothers’ sorrows; the sorrows of their 
care, their thought, their love of their chil- 
dren which those children grieve, pain, dis- 
honour. “The whole creation groaneth and 


travaileth in pain until now,” the Bible says. 
And mothers’ hearts groan many of those 
groans. Some are sad for their children’s 
cold indifference ; some for their untruthful- 
ness and disobedience ; some for their selfish- 
ness and cruelty. They cry about it with 
scalding tears. And some cannot cry ; they 
can only long and pray. It is their daily, 
life-long wish. But nobody save God hears 
these longings and prayers. They are groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered; the most 
holy and sad of all the beautiful things the 
world contains. 

It is, therefore, cruel and wicked to be bad 
children. A momentous part of religion is to 
worship God and to honour your father and 
your mother. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Heavenly Father, I would serve Thee.” 
Lesson; Psalm xv. 


Text: “The kindness of God, our Saviour.”’ 


BEFORE telling you the joyful truth which 
I want especially to fix in your memory, I 
must talk to you a little more upon those 
feelings of love and pain which cannot be 
uttered. 

The world is full of all sorts of wants which 
can be uttered, and much noise do they make. 
But there are wants—deep, intense, anguished 
wants—which cannot be uttered. Lecturers 
on platforms, writers in books, preachers in 
pulpits, all these can tell you what they want 
you to know and what they want you to do. 
But the feelings of these persons are not the 
highest and greatest of feelings. They have 
no love, no anguish, no great thrilling desire 
in them. It is when feeling can find no satis- 
faction in words ; when it does not tell you 
what to do, but when it wants itself to do 
something for you; when deeds spring out 
of it, when some grand, sudden effort leaps 
out of the soul, and it is doing and striving 
with one supreme desire, a desire which for 
the time makes the whole world nothing, and 
less than nothing, compared with gaining its 
end, makes even one’s own life to seem so. 
That is the feeling of saviours. ad 

It was such a feeling that Joseph Adams, 
a lad of fourteen, of Dumfries, felt. Going 
his way by the mill at Maxwellton, he was 
startled at the sight of a child in the mill 
race being carried out helplessly into the 
river Nith. He started and gasped, and 
sprang into the rushing stream. He saw that 
a child’s life was in peril! 
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Such a thought as that does not inspire 
talk. Utterance to the feelings awakened 
by such a sight is impossible. Deeds are 
what it begets. 

He darted to the child being carried help- 
lessly to its death, seized it, and struggled 
with it to the land. It was a daring, a peri- 
lous thing to do, but he did it and saved the 
child. And to-day the child is going to 
school and playing games with its comrades, 
instead of lying, as, but for him, it would 
have been doing, in the churchyard grave, 
or, carried away by the river, at the bottom 
of the sea. 

“ He has fallen into the well!” cried one 
child to another. It was an old disused well, 
a hundred feet deep. Deep as one or two 
houses on the top of one another. Water and 
stones were at the dark bottom of the well. 
Foul, poisonous gas was in it. Its walls were 
rough and dangerous. But James Andrews, 
of Old Brompton, a boy who was near and 
heard the dreadful cry, thought nothing of 
the water, the stones, the foul gas, the rough 
walls, the darkness of the hundred-feet-deep 
well. His whole nature was one alarm and 
woe for the child that had fallen down it. 
And, without a thought for himself, breath- 
less, eager, and in haste, he let himself down 
by the well-rope, ae only one can do whose 
whole soul is bent on saving. 

And they craned him up again with the 
child in his arms. And he carried it off 
swiftly to the surgeon. But the surgeon 
said it was dead. A crowd gathered round 
the doctor’s door, and whispers ran from one 
to another, and they praised the boy and 
patted him on the back, and called him good 
and brave. And the sunlight and the blue 
sky that day saw no lovelier sight on earth 
than the grief of that boy that the poor child 
he tried to save was dead. 

What groanings which cannot be uttered 
must have been in George Wright, of Her 
Majesty’s ship Herald, when, navigating the 
African river Shiré, he saw his comrade, 
Charles Honeyball, fall overboard in a part 
of the river full of eddies and whirlpools, 
and, worst of all, swarming with hungry cro- 
codiles, Thrilled with compassion and sym- 
pathy at the sight of his companion’s horrible 
situation, in a moment he was in the water 
by his companion’s side, holding him up and 
swimming with him to the shore through the 
eddies which might have drowned him, 
while the horrid jaws of crocodiles near 
might have seized him and made a meal of 
him. 

It is no common, worded wish that saves. 

XXII—25 


It is a wish that says nothing, that cannot 
say anything. Its one and only possible 
language is in deeds. It must do. To do, 
that is its all; but that is its triumph. 

It is this which people at their best praise 
and honour and crown. All these persons I 
have told you of were awarded the medal 
of the Royal Humane Society. The story of 
them thrills us all and triumphs over us all 
because we were made to be ruled by the 
beautiful spirit of God our Saviour, and 
there is something in them like Him. 

How many mothers would rather die 
nursing their little fever-stricken child to 
health and life again than live with their 
little darling for ever shut out of their sight 
in the dark grave! How the thought, the 
fear, the dread of its dying fills them with 
feelings which they cannot weep, cannot 
speak! It is agony—dumb, dull, terrible 
agony—seen in her pale face, her sad eyes, 
in her eager watching and tending, nights 
without sleep, days without food, till the 
horrible enemy of her child has gone. It 
may kill her, but she cannot let it kill her 
child. 

And, how the smile passes over her beau- 
tiful pale face, how peace comes into her 
dear eyes, how serious, how unspeakable the 
joy of her kind, loving heart, when she has 
won in the struggle, and death retires, and 
health is slowly returning to her darling’s 
little limbs, and when, at length, those limbs 
are leaping and climbing and running about, 
and are full of health and happiness and 
laughter, how deeply contented she is ! 

Beautiful mother! The agony whicb 
could not be uttered has gone now, and a joy 
which cannot be uttered has come in its 
stead. 

It is not often thought ‘about, this agony 
of soul which is unspeakable. But it is worth 
thinking about. It is not like agony of limb, 
of muscles, and nerves, and bones, which 
renders powerless : whatever is needed to be 
done to cure, that kind of agony cannot do- 
But agony of heart, terrible longings of soul 
filled with pain, these make the idle in a 
hurry ; the thoughtless, anxious ; the coward, 
brave. That kind of agony does not wait 
to be done to, it does. Its peace is not in 
being saved, but in seeking to save. It 
serves, puts forth efforts, gives its life. It 
makes body and soul another's. 

To let the drowning child in the mill race 
drown ; to let the dying child fallen to the 
bottom of the well, die; to let the youth 
struggling in the eddies of the river amongst 
hungry crocodiles, be devoured, while you 
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have a breath of life in you! No, no! pain, 
death, anything but that. 

People whose grcans cannot be uttered 
never have to thrust temptation to self-con- 
sideration and selfishness away. They do 
not feel them, they cannot see them. They 
have but one agony, one revolt—that the per- 
son who is the cause of the agony should 
suffer and die. 

What I want you to understand by all 
these truths is, the beautifulness of “the 
kindness of God our Saviour,” for it is that 
same kindness in Him which was in Jesus, 
and which must be in us if we are to move 
God to loving satisfied delight in us. 

It is in those moments and events of life 
when humanity is startled that we can best 
see the kind of feeling towards others, and 
pain for them and for their welfare, which 
eannot be uttered. Then the best things 
in man come to sight; but there is a quiet, 
serious spirit seen in the daily rounds of 
life, and in its common relations of unselfish- 
ness and love, which is equally past words 
to speak, and which goes out in giving the 
life a ransom. That it is which was in Jesus 
as He went about doing good. 

I shall speak to you next Sunday of this 
spirit as a daily spirit and a daily prayer to 
God which brings down His blessing alike 
on your own soul and upon the people you 
serve and love. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when here the Nazare::cs,” 
Lesson: Luke vii. 11—18. 
Text: “The first-fruits of the spirit.” 


Now, think awhile on what we have been 
trying to see and understand. We have 
heard about one boy in a suddenly run-down, 
sinking ship, and about his mother receiving 
his message, written as he was sinking, which 
had tossed about and drifted in the waters 
nearly four hundred days and nights. And 
why did I tell you that sad story ? Because, 
in that drowning son and bereaved mother, 
I thought you would see and understand 
what deep, dumb human woe was. 

We have stood by another boy suddenly 
discovering a child drowning in a mill-race ; 
and by another boy suddenly hearing that a 
ehild had fallen into a hundred-feet-deep 
dry well. Have seen him descend and come 
up again embracing the dead body of the 
ehild, hoping it was not dead, and running 
with it to the doctor. We have seen a youth 
plunging into the strong eddies of an African 





river amongst hungry crocodiles, and have 
seen a mother struggling with sickness and 
death to save her child. In all these we 
have seen the mysteries, the anguish of 
hearts bounding, struggling in the solemn, 
terrible duties of trying to save ; of feelings, 
wants, and prayers that were unutterable, 
which no words could possibly speak. 

And just as those strivings were unutter- 
able, the joy in the success of them is un- 
utterable. The delight rewarding a saviour’s 
struggle as well as the anguish of the struggle, 
both pass words to speak. The one is “joy 
unspeakable,” the other is “ groanings which 
cannot be uttered.” 

Now, all this is just as true of the heart of 
the One Great Saviour of men, Jesus, as of 
the hearts we have been speaking of. Jesus 
delivers from death, conquers death, and 
saves to life eternal in exactly the same 
spirit which at times makes men so glorious. 
When we understand what anguish to 
save can be in the spirits of men and women 
and boys, we understand a little about that 
spirit of Jesus which is His especial glory, 
which gives Him the name that is above 
every name of the good and grand of all the 
people of earth and of the angels of Heaven. 
For the grandeur of His anguish and joy is 
above them all. All angels join, and all 
mankind will one day join, to award Him 
the title “King of Kings.” Wherefore, God 
also hath highly exalted Him. Should no 
other mind ever do it, He has already given 
Him the name which is above every name. 

After all these, my child, what is it that 
is the great power of present and future dis- 
tinction—present in the eyes of our God, 
perhaps in the eyes of God only; and 
future in the eyes of the whole world? It 
is the noble heart, the heart which seeks to 
save, to save from evil, from pain, from 
sorrow, from death. The heart which finds 
its life delights in its powers and efforts to 
save somebody from misery. That desire, 
Paul tells us, is “the first-fruits of the spirit,” 
the beginnings of the joyous liberties and 
powers of the sons of God. 

You have seen a garden of fruit-trees, and 
you know that after the plum and apple 
blossoms come the plums and the apples. 
But at the first both plum and apple are 
hard and bitter. Yet except those hard 
and bitter things first hang upon the trees, 
you cannot possibly have at last the rosy 
and sweet things. We have the unripened 
fruits in spring-time, the ripened fruit in 
autumn. 

Green fruits are, therefore, precious and 
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sacred to the gardener. So, too, are those 
pains of a soul’s desires and efforts for the 
good of others which move and make the 
heart of a follower of Jesus sacred to Paul. 
They were first-fruits, beginnings of the free- 
dom of bliss of Heaven. 

Heaven begins in our love taking away 
the pains of others. 

Worldly men, looking at him and seeing 
his labours, his sufferings, his intense efforts 
for men, and his apparent delight in them, 
marvelled at Paul. Why did he not do as 
other people did? Why did he not live for 
himself? Little did they know of the spirit 
which was in him, the shaping, growing, 
ripening, delight of Heaven, the spirit of 
Jesus leading him into His own life here 
and into glory beyond the sky. 

What Christlike spirit prizes most, yearns 
for, groans for, what gives our faces their 
sarnestness, our eyes their love, our voices 
their tone of speech, our life-efforts their 
delight, is what leads to the image and the 
home and the honours of Him who “ saved 
others, Himself He cannot save.” And we 
are interested not in the prize, not in that at 
all, but in the work we are doing, and in 
that alone. 

Let me give you alittle picture of this 
way to the everlasting life—the life of glory 
and honour, 

You remember the story I told you of the 
lad Adams, who leaped into the rushing 
mill-stream which was rapidly carrying a 
little child to death. Nobody was there to 
look at him as, with anguished face, he 
plunged into an opening watery grave, a 
grave, it might be, for himself as well as for 
the helpless drowning child. Unknown to 
anyone else, prompted only by his own 
heart, he struggled with the strong stream, 
with only the silent trees around him and 
the sky above to see. It was the child’s 
peril which cried out to him. That was 
all, but that was enough. 

It was summer then. Months passed, 
and winter came. And the Royal Humane 
Society was ready to confer upon the brave 
its honourable distinctions. One afternoon, 
in a crowded room, its medals lay upon a 
table at which sat the gentleman who was 
to distribute them to the persons whom 
the Society had chosen as worthy to re- 
ceive its sacred honours. In response to 
the mention of their name one after another 
from the crowd in the room went to the 
table. “Joseph Adams” was called. The 
lad slipped shyly and pale to the table, 
where he stood, almost ashamed to be 


there. The chairman paused, and then 
spoke to the andience words which made 
the lad still paler. He told the story of 
his deed. Then a medal was pinned to his 
breast, and the audience, with many a tear 
of unutterable delight, broke into wild rap- 
turous applause as the lad thankfully slipped 
back to his seat. 

He had not rescued the child for the 
medal. He had not thought of a medal. 
He had not known that medals were given 
for such deeds. He did not know of the 
Society which gave it. He had never seen 
the chairman, nor did he know the name 
of him. It was affectionate interest in 
human welfare which had prompted him to 
what he did. 

He scarcely even at the table felt that he 
deserved distinction. He was timid and pale 
and shy. His lips trembled a little. It is 
so with grand spirits always. 

All true saviours are “ meek and lowly of 
heart.” And all the applause which true 
human hearts give to them is but the first- 
fruits of the rapturous homage which all 
earth and Heaven shall one day give to 
Jesus. 

And no one of the followers of that Jesus 
is without some of His spirit. Poor, un- 
ripened first-fruits, it may be, that even the 
greatest and best of them now possess. But 
they are to be one day honoured by a medal 
from the Saviour’s hand, which will be worn 
when all other medals are dust. 

Be sons and daughters of the heart of 
Jesus. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “0 God of wisdom, God of might.” 
Lesson: John v. 1—9. 


Text; ‘‘The spirit also maketh intercession for us.” 


“PRAYER,” says one of our English hymns 
of worship, “ prayer js the soul’s sincere de- 
sire.” There are many kinds of prayers. 
There are prayers of mere animal want. I 
have seen a lovely picture of a poor child in 
the winter night, hungry, ill-clad, and cold, 
sitting upon a doorstep, eating a crust of 
bread which the inmates of the house have 
just given to her. It was a great possession 
she had just got, though it was only a crust 
of bread. You must know what long hunger 
means, its terrible pangs weakening~ into 
faintness, and sinking sensation and swim- 
ming in the head, which are not a long way 
from death. Understand how she clutched 
with her two hands that morsel of food, at 
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which she was eagerly munching there in her 
corner in the snow. Presently a cold, hungry, 
homeless, friendless dog passed. It smelt 
the bread, glanced at it, stopped, and timidly 
and wistfully approached the poor child. It 
did not seize her crust. It only stood shyly, 
with its tail between its legs, shivering and 
looking, and silently pleading for a piece of 
it. And the poor, cold, hungry child thought 
much about the dog, not much about her- 
self, and could not say the poor, cold, hungry 
dog “No.” She heard and answered its 
pitiful, silent prayer. 

Some people will think that child a very 
foolish little child, but I do not think God 
thought her a foolish child. He saw nothing 
more beautiful and pleasing on all the earth 
than that lovely, gracious deed. 

From that pretty touching picture you 
ean understand what prayer which is not, 
which cannot be uttered, means. For a dog, 
you see, which cannot talk can pray. 

But men can pray nobler prayers than 
dogs. Dogs pray for self. But men can 
pray for others, can pray as saviours. And 
at is such prayers which go up to God. That 
they are one man’s prayers for another man’s 
good, that is their power. 

Jesus, we are told, prayed thus. His spirit 
went out in love to all people of the world. 
Not with words alone did He plead, but 
with strong cryings and tears. All His 
sorrows and sobs and tears were wordless 
prayers, and He was heard in these. His 
desires were not desires for Himself. Their 
anguish was the anguish of a Saviour who 
longeth with longings past words to utter for 
the good of all others. 

“ He prayeth best who loveth most.” All 
the anguish which love feels when you are 
wishing for your brother to get better, your 
sister to be well, is prayer. Love struggling 
for another’s good is ever kneeling before 
the throne of God. 

So the heart of Jesus was praying always ; 
it was not His lips that made intercession, 
but His spirit that made it, for it was always 
wanting and longing for and putting forth 
fervent efforts for the good of man. His 
spirit interceded for others, never for Him- 
self; but though self was never in His 
thoughts, His spirit made intercession for 
Himself. In blessing Him and helping Him 
that He might be a Saviour, God gave Him 
the highest, truest, only honour and glory. 
‘To save is honourable and glorious, and can- 
not help in God’s good time coming. to 
honour and glory. The love of man, true 
intercession for man, that is the one heavenly 





thing the world contains, and God is de- 
lighted with it, and counts it now as glory 
and honour, and raises it hereafter to a 
place in Heaven amongst the angels and 
above the angels. 

Making conscious intercession for others, it 
is making wnconscious intercession for our- 
selves. And it is heard, as no other inter- 
cession is heard. 

It is only whilst we are saving others that 
we are saving ourselves. “ He that will save 
his life shall lose it, and he that will lose his 
life for my sake and the Gospel’s, he it is 
that shall find it.” That is what Jesus says, 
and when Paul says that when the Spirit 
which was in Jesus is in us, when in affection 
for others we forget ourselves, then and then 
only we are really interceding for ourselves. 
With every breath we breathe for others we 
are gaining the favour of God and fitting our- 
selves for a place amongst His children above. 

It was not by interceding with the Royal 
Humane Society to give him a medal that 
the lad Adams obtained one. It was by 
secking to save the life of a child. Self-for- 
getting, daring love was the only intercession 
he ever made with the Society which gave 
that honour. The boy’s spirit, not his tongue ; 
his good desires, his noble effort—these it 
was which interceded with the Society, and 
gave him a place on the roll of its heroes. 

This homely picture is the best picture 
that we can have of how it is that prayer to 
God is in a deed feeling that cannot be uttered, 
it must be lived. 

All that is beautiful in spirit and conduct, 
all that is Christ-like in our ways with our 
neighbours, that it is which “maketh inter- 
cession for us,” and carries with it honour 
and glory. 

Not honour and glory visible now, but it 
will be visible in a later day, when Jesus shall 
come to judge the world, and all His holy 
angels shall be with Him. Then shall He 
say, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from before 
the foundation of the world.” 

What is needed to share the blessedness 
and dignity of the everlasting life is, that we 
should have the same mind which was in 
Jesus, the same desires, the same spirit. 
“ Deny thyself,” is His word of wisdom and 
of love tous. ‘“ Deny thyself, and take up 
thy cross and follow Me.” Jesus must be 
our Master if He is to be our Saviour. Our 
work and our spirit must be lovingly His 
now if they are ever to be perfectly His here- 
after. “If we suffer with Him we shall also 
reign with Him.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL MARTYRS. 


HE Congregational Churches are by no 
S| means tvo inclined to dwell upon their 

traditions, but their determination to 

commemorate the martyrs of the Eliza- 
* bethan persecution close to the very spot 
where some of the most illustrious of the band suffered 
a shameful death, shows that they are not altogether 
unmindful of the debt which they owe to those who 
sacrificed their lives for the truth which they believed. 
And indeed the men themselves, Barrowe and Green- 
wood especially, who were hanged at Tyburn, and 
Penry, who suffered elsewhere, are such as should 
be remembered with reverence and with honour. 
They were far from being the illiterate and turbulent 
boors that some prejudiced historians would make 
them out. All three, like many of their companions 
in persecution, were graduates of Cambridge. Bar- 
rowe was a member of the bar. Greenwood had 
been a clergyman. Penry, the martyr from Wales, 
was not inferior to the others in position or in attain- 
ments. All might have saved their lives if they 
would have consented to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Queen over the Church. It was for denying 
that, and for asserting Christ as the one supreme 
ruler over the religious life of men, that they were 
put to death. They were the pioneers of civil and 
religious liberty, the forerunners of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and of the heroic soldiers of the Common- 
wealth. They were the first to trace in its humble 
beginnings that great road which has become broader 
and statelier with each succeeding generation. The 
world in its outward face has changed since then. 
Mnch has passed away and has been altogether 
obliterated. Upon the site of the Fleet Prison, where 
these men languished through weary months of cap- 
tivity, now rises the Memorial Hall, erected to com- 
memorate the great struggle for freedom of faith. 
Tyburn, where the scaffold and the gallows once 
stood, has long since ceased to be a place of shame, 
and is now known only by the Marble Arch. For 
the dungeon and the scaffold are among the things 
that fade and are forgotten, but Liberty and Truth 
are eternal as God Himself. 





SUNDAY CLOSING IN ENGLAND. 


It is not surprising that the proposal of the 
Government to deal with the question of closing 
public-houses on Sunday in England by the method 
of Local Option should have sorely tried the patience 
of many of their most loyal supporters. If there is 
any one question upon which the opinion of the 
nation approaches unanimity it surely is this, and 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes’ emphatic protest at 
Exeter Hall expresses the feeling of thousands who 
rank themselves under the same flag. As he says, 
we do not want “a patch-work quilt of Sunday- 
closing areas.’? "We cannot tolerate a system under 


which it will be possible to manufacture “ thousands 
of miles of borderland’’ in districts where special 
influences of the baser sort may enable a local 
minority concentrated at one point to thwart the 
wishes of the vast majority of their fellow-citizens. 
There can be no doubt that taking the country as a 
whole, public opinion upon this question is of one 
colour. If the electorate were polled to-morrow, 
even excluding women—though their right to a voice 
in the decision is unquestionable—can it be doubted 
what the answer would be? The minority would be 
insignificant, not merely small; it would certainly 
not be larger than one in seven. Why should our 
representatives hesitate to act boldly and promptly, 
leaving the publicans to do their worst? In the 
case of the Veto the whole position of affairs is 
different. Parties are more evenly divided. Hitherto, 
Parliament has never accepted the principle of Pro- 
hibition ; three years ago it declared itself in favour 
of Sunday Closing. Why should it now recede 
instead of advancing? And if it be urged that the 
case of London is exceptional, with Mr. Price 
Hughes we are quite prepared to admit the excep- 
tion and to leave London to decide the matter for 
itself. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PRESBYTERIANISM. 


Presbyterian leaders in England are about to 
make a decision of the greatest importance. They 
have been offered a site for building and £15,000 
towards the expenses, if they will remove their 
college from Regent’s Park to Cambridge, where 
after many difficulties and some disappointments, 
they have established a church and found an admir- 
ably qualified minister to take charge of it. If they 
accept the offer and make the venture, they have 
the success of Mansfield College and the more recent 
experience of the Unitarians, who followed the Con- 
gregationalists in their forward movement, to 
encourage them. There are other signs also that 
the ancient universities may soon become centres of 
new life, for the Homerton Training College for 
Elementary Teachers has bought the buildings left 
vacant by the failure of Cavendish College and is 
about to open a new chapter in its history. The 
experiment, of course, is not without risk. But the 
danger of exposing theological students to alien in- 
fluence is not so serious as some people might be 
inclined to suppose. Some of them in any case will 
be drawn away by the force of ancient tradition 
and social supremacy, and if they are to go they 
may as well go soon as late. Upon more robust 
natures environment will have but slight effect. The 
real danger which a theological college established 
in a university town has to face is the separation 
from practical life. If the medical student needs 
the wards of a great hospital to develop his skill, 
the student for the ministry, it may be urged, needs 
the activities of a great Church in a crowded city. 
A man who has to preach to men must live among 
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men. Be this as it may, a college in a suburb is 
almost as completely isolated from the crowd as it 
need be at Cambridge, and for preaching purposes 
the villages and small towns of the Eastern coun- 
ties offer an open field. Nor should it be forgotten 
that some sacrifice may be fully justified if a centre 
of spiritual life for Nonconformist undergraduates 
of all churches can be established in a place where 
the need of it is so great. 


THE FREE CHURCH JUBILEE. 


This month brings the jubilee year of the Free 
Church of Scotland, one of the greatest and most 
memorable events in the religious history of our 
century. It showed, by an example which the com- 
monest minds could understand, the sacrifices which 
men are ready to make and the devotion to which 
they can be stirred when conscience speaks with a 
clear and authoritative voice. But the whole extent 
of the sacrifice cannot be appreciated without a 
sympathy of heart and spirit. It was not the sur- 
render of position and emolument that cost so much 
as the severance of ties which with many were the 
growth of a lifetime. The ministers who went out 
in the Disruption had to leave the pulpits in which 
they had preached for years. Some of them had to 
forsake not their pulpits only but their people. All 
of them had to go out in faith, not knowing whither 
they might be led. The editor of the British Weekly, 
who understands the religious history of that time 
more thoroughly than any other writer upon this 
side of the Tweed, rightly protests against the at- 
tempt that has been made in some quarters to turn 
an occasion of praise and thanksgiving into a peni- 
tential service. There is, as he insists, no justifica- 
tion whatsoever for drawing comparisons designed 
to exalt the past by the depression and disparage- 
ment of the present. The movement was a noble 
one; its leaders were elect souls. But the race, 
whatever men of little faith may say, is not yet 
extinct. We are not obliged to turn backwards if 
we would “fetch the age of gold.’? We may find 
our saints and our heroes about us still, if we have 
eyes to see them, though they are not engaged in 
the duties and struggles which belong to the hands 
of the great men of the past. It is an ungenerous 
heart that can find nothing to admire or to revere 
among the men of its own time. 


MR. SPURGEON’S SUCCESSOR. 


At last, after long debate and too much of con- 
flict, the Church at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
have taken a great step towards filling the vacant 
pulpit. The resignation of Dr. James Spurgeon has 
been accepted, and will take effect in June next, and 
Dr. Pierson’s ministrations will cease at the same 
time. The Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, of Auckland, 
the son of the late Pastor, has been invited to fill 
the pulpit for twelve months, on the understanding 
that he will remain permanently if his health should 
permit and if his ministry proves successful. We 


earnestly trust that this arrangement may secure 
peace and prosperity to that great Church, built up 
by the whole-hearted devotion of a noble and con- 
secrated life. Mr. Thomas Spurgeon will not come 
asastranger. While he was at the Tabernacle last 
year, the large majority of the people came to re- 
gard him with affection and esteem. And if he has 
not inherited the genius of his father, he has a dis- 
tinct power of his own, and is wise enough to know 
that genius is the last thing that can be imitated 
with success. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE PANAMA SENTENCES. 

Almost alone among our newspapers the Economist 
has kept its head in discussing the penalty inflicted 
upon M. Charles de Lesseps and his associates in 
fraud. The sentence passed upon them was un- 
doubtedly severe; but it was only just, for upon 
it hung the very future of justice in France. If 
these men, bearing honoured names, holding posi- 
tions of high authority, and looked up to by 
thousands of their fellow-countrymen as trustworthy 
leaders, had escaped with a nominal or even with a 
light punishment, the future of the Republic would 
have been even darker than it is now. Had a 
precedent once been set by allowing ingenuous mo- 
tive to excuse criminal conduct, or acknowledged 
guilt to be palliated by the fact that other offenders 
had baffled detection, all hope of amendment would 
have been lost for ever. The very sources of justice 
and law would have been polluted. But now, men 
inclined to corruption will understand that the risk 
of severe punishment in case of detection must enter 
into their calculations, and before taking or accept- 
ing bribes they will think twice, remembering the 
peril to which they would expose themselves; it will 
serve as a wholesome tonic against temptation. The 
state of affairs is dangerous but not hopeless. In- 
deed, it is by the enormity of the scandal and the 
revulsion of the public conscience which must inevit- 
ably ensue that France may yet be saved from that 
hollow cynicism which has well-nigh been its ruin. 
When a nation ceases to believe in purity and in 
virtue, and parades its disbelief, it is but a natural 
consequence that its citizens should become vicious 
and its statesmen corrupt. 


AN EXODUS FROM ICELAND. 


Those who study the state of affairs in Iceland 
seem to have little doubt that before long the island 
will witness a migration of its inhabitants ona larger 
scale than any that has occurred up to the present 
time. The exodus may not be sudden or universal, 
but when once the outward tide begins to flow, it is 
difficult indeed to predict where it may end. Lifein 
Iceland, even at the best of times and under the 
most favourable conditions, must always be a hard 
struggle. For though the climate is not so severe 
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as is sometimes supposed, during five months of the 
year all out-door work is impossible, and the people 
who have to depend for their livelihood entirely on 
their fields and their fisheries, find it no easy matter 
to lay in sufficient stores for the winter season. As 
for wealth, there is practically none. The richest 
man in the island has an income not exceeding £300 
a@ year, and that amount to the ordinary farmer 
would appear an almost fabulous opulence. It can- 
not be said that the people waste this compulsory 
leisure. Their intelligence is keen; they are well 
educated ; and there is probably not a child in the 
country over ten years of age that cannot read and 
write. Cut off as they are from the world, they take 
a deep and living interest in all that is going on 
beyond the sea. If the Icelanders should emigrate 
in any large numbers, they are sure to find a ready 
welcome in any part of British North America. In 
some districts of Canada or in British Columbia they 
would be an invaluable accession. Anyone who has 
seen the little band of men and women from North- 
western Europe grouped on the deck of a great 
emigrant ship, quiet and self-contained in the excited 
throng, recognises at a glance that they are the best 
type of colonists, serious, steady, and sober, willing 
to work, and a force upon the side of law and order 
in their new home. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE DISCOVERY OF BISHOP HANNINGTON’S REMAINS. 


The account of the discovery, or, to speak more 
accurately, the rediscovery of Bishop Hannington’s 
remains adds a new chapter toa great missionary 
romance. The Bishop met his death in Busoga, as 
he was attempting to make his way into Uganda 
from a new direction, but his body was afterwards 
disinterred by Mr. Jackson, carried more than eighty 
miles away, and buried again at Mumia, though 
this fact no European knew. When Bishop Tucker, 
his successor, in the course of his long and adven- 
turous journey reached Mumia, about the middle of 
last December, he found the young chief of the 
place friendly, and it occurred to him to make in- 
quiries there. The chief remembered Hannington, 
who had passed through the place on his way towards 
Busoga, and was quite willing to repeat all that had 
passed between them. But when asked about the 
fate of the remains, he would say little that was 
definite, and nothing that was true. The reluctance 
even to speak about the matter was evidently uni- 
versal and amounted almost to a superstition. How- 
ever, a young man who was there came forward 
quietly, and to the Bishop’s great surprise informed 
him that the body had actually been buried in the 
village itself, under the floor of a house which had 
since fallen into ruins. The chief, though unwilling 
to give any assistance, allowed the Europeans to dig, 
and there, in the exact spot pointed out to them, they 
found the box in which the remains had been laid. 
It had been disturbed, but there was no doubt as to 


its identity. The skull by itself would have fur- 
nished sufficient evidence, but other things were 
found which removed all uncertainty. With reverent 
care the remains were transferred to a new box 
lined with tin, and were then wrapped in ‘‘ sweetly 
scented dry grass,’’ a grass that reminded Bishop 
Tucker ‘‘ of the fresh hay-fields of dear old Eng- 
land.’’ After some uncertainty it was ultimately 
decided to carry the remains to Mengo, in the 
Uganda country, already the burial-place of Alex- 
ander Mackay, who gave his life for the same people. 
There the graves will be a solemn memorial and a 
lasting inspiration for generations of native Chris- 
tians as yet unborn. 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE CHAGGA MISSION. 


At the urgent request of Sir Gerald Portal, our 
Consul at Zanzibar, Bishop Tucker, representing 
the Church Missionary Society, has withdrawn the 
English mission from the Chagga district in East 
Africa. Its history since its foundation rather more 
than seven years ago has been uneventful, but steady 
progress has been made, especially since the begin- 
ning of 1890. When Bishop Tucker visited its head- 
quarters at Mochi last year, he found a small congre- 
gation regularly assembling for worship, and a day- 
school and Sunday-school carried on with quiet 
success. Since the arrival of the Germans, in whose 
sphere of influence Chagga lies, there has been 
serious trouble between their officials and the natives. 
The reigning prince is by no means well disposed to 
the new-comers, and they regard his attitude as 
largely due to the influence of the missionaries. 
During last summer there was actual fighting, and 
some German officers were killed. The officials on 
the spot have gone so far as to charge the mission- 
aries with supplying ammunition to the natives, and 
though no evidence has hitherto been produced in 
support of the accusation, while the German Govern- 
ment have been careful not to countenance any such 
allegation, the position for some time past has been 
full of peril. There has been suspicion on the one 
side and indignation on the other. To put an end 
to such a state of things, the German Government 
have requested that the mission may be withdrawn, 
stating at the same time their willingness to allow 
the missionaries to settle elsewhere within the sphere 
of German influence, if they are disposed to do so. 
The demand in itself is possibly not unreasonable, 
but as much cannot be said of the methods by which 
it was enforced. The missionaries were practically 
informed that if they remained at Mochi, the place 
would be attacked to vindicate German prestige, but 
that if they consented to withdraw, military opera- 
tions would not be considered necessary. Confronted 
with such an alternative, they could but decide in 
one way. Nothing could have justified them in 
involving a people in war by the fact of their pre- 
sence. With the aid of time and experience, even 
in Africa, we hope, national susceptibilities will 
become less acute and will show less readiness to 
take offence. 
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A STEAMSHIP FOu THE SOUTH SEAS. 


After long deliberation the directors of the London 
Missionary Society have determined that a steamer 
must be provided to carry on the Society’s work in 
the South Seas. The cost of construction will be 
large; certainly not less than £16,000; and the 
annual cost of miintenance will add a sum of £1,500 
to the amount which the young people have been 
accustomed to raise by their special offering. But 
the need is urgent and imperative. Action cannot 
be postponed with prudence. Two ships have 
already been lost which with steam power might 
have been saved. Nor is security for life and cargo 
the only matter to be considered. The changed 
conditions of mission work in the Southern Pacific 
have made rapid and frequent communication be- 
tween the various groups of islands an absolute 
necessity. With the development of European 
traffic, moral temptation has increased, and a larger 
supervision is essential to guard against serious 
dangers. The extension of the work along more 
than one thousand miles of the coast of New Guinea 
edds another element to the problem. In many 
cases the native workers established at the various 
stations have to depend at present upon supplies 
from Australia, and when the arrival of the micsion 
ship has been delayed serious suffering has been 
caused, while at the same time these workers, how- 
ever devoted, cannot dispense with frequent en- 
couragement and advice. For the most part, also, 
they come from the South-Sea Islands, and the 
steamer will provide regular and direct communica- 
tion between New Guinea and the homes which they 
have left, so removing or lessening many difficulties 
which during recent years have seriously obstructed 
the work. The old. John Wiiliams, the little ship 
called after the apostle and martyr of the mission, 
is quite out of date now. Enlarged responsibilities 
demand new methods and new instruments. But 
the force that works in and through all, the power 
of the Gospel, remains the same. The experience of 
every year teaches the lesson in its own way. 


A SPLENDID LEGACY. 


It is not often that a religious or any other orgs- 
nization receives a sum of £50,000 in a single legacy, 
and the Church Missionary Society is to be con- 
gratulated upon its good fortune. The testator, the 
Rev. James Spurrell, has left the Committee almost 
unfettered ; for though one-half of the bequest is to 
be specially devoted to work in China, no other re- 
strictions or conditions of any kind have been 
imposed. With great wisdom the Committee have 
determined not to treat this part as a permanent 
investment. The work in China is capable of imme- 
diate expansion, and an additional expenditure of 
£2,500 for twelve or fourteen years to come should 
greatly add to its power and efficacy, while it may 
reasonably be expected that before the whole amount 
is exhausted new friends will be found ready and 
willing to manifest the same generosity. With the 
other part of the legacy it has been decided to deal 
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in a different way. Nearly £20,000 will be applied 
in freeing property of the Society from a heavy 
mortgage, on which interest has hitherto been paid, 
so increasing the income available for ordinary pur- 
poses. The remainder will be invested in ordinary 
securities. If rich men once realised the full extent 
of their power to help the advance of civilisation and 
righteousness on the earth, great fortunes might be 
made to bless the world in a way of which their 
owners have hardly dreamed, 
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To the readers of the Sunpay Macazine for many 
years past few names have been more familiar than 
Dr. Cox’s, and even during the later period of the 
long illness which has now ended in death they have 
listened more than once to his well-known voice. 
Throughout his life he had many difficulties to con- 
tend with. He was never a robust man, and his 
work as a pastor was more than once interrupted by 
serious and prolonged weakness ; but at Nottingham, 
where he was settled for many years before his final 
retirement from the pastorate, he gathered round 
him a congregation capable of appreciating a ministry 
in which knowledge, thought, and feeling were 
blended in a remarkable degree. But the most valu- 
able and the most lasting part of Dr. Cox’s services 
was rendered not in the pulpit but in the study. 
Few, if any, among the scholars of our time have 
possessed his special gift of exposition. He was 
first and foremost the Interpreter. His learning 
was wide, his insight profound, his sympathy far- 
reaching. All that he touched he invested with a 
personal charm. It was not in strange and untra- 
versed regions that his originality was most mani- 
fest. Even when his feet were on well-worn paths, 
he never failed to discover something new. His 
three volumes of ‘‘Expositions’’ are a mine of 
wealth not only to the preacher but to any careful 
student of sacred literature, and out of his most 
famous book, ‘‘ Salvator Mundi,’’ in which he set 
forth ‘the Larger Hope,’’ more than one reputa- 
tion has been quarried. Those who knew Dr. 
Cox most intimately cannot but feel that his 
power never received adequate recognition; and 
though he never resented this, he was too often con- 
scious of a certain isolation. He was never one of 
those who ‘‘in April keep December’s snow.”’ In 
theological thought he was in advance of the great 
mass of those among whom and for whom he worked. 
And so, with him as with his friend Mr. Lynch, his 
church was mainly a church “ of the scattered.’’ 
He spoke in large measure to those whom he did 
not see, and whose responsive sympathy cotld but 
rarely find expression. But he rejoiced in his work, 
and knew that he was not labouring in vain. And 
if his might be the privilege of sowing the seed, he 
never grudged that others should gather in the 
harvest. 





